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1 oe Bearings are made 
in the plants of the oldest— 
most experienced—largest pro- 
ducer of tapered roller bearings. 
They are the most widely known 
—most widely used tapered roller 
bearings in the world. 

This means more makers of ma- 
chinery—more users of modern 
transportation and general me- 
chanical equipment have found 
this advanced product gives the 
most dependable performance 
under the most difficult conditions. 

Timken is a trade-mark you can 
bank on. This precision-made 
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product will prolong the life of 
your equipment. 

Be sure and see that the trade- 
mark “Timken” is on every bear- 
ing you use. It’s important to look 
for and find this trade-mark. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels 
and Tubing and Timken Removable 
Rock Bits 





TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


“All There Is In Bearings” 
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of a hat ! 


Good air conditioning is not hokus-pokus! It can 
only be the result of correctly engineered equipment 


correctly applied! 
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From the beginning, Westinghouse has worked sin- 
gularly on this one principle. For any installation, 
regardless of size or purpose, is only as right as the 
enginecring behind the equipment that performs the magic of correcily conditioning the air. 
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By correct air conditioning Westinghouse means the scientific blending of desired 
temperature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and air cleanliness. 










Consider these advantages: First, an air conditioning plant which will provide exactly 

the conditioned air you want to “live” with. Second, an installation which-.can be 

depended upon to give continued trouble-free and economical service. Third, correctly 
engineered equipment resulting from Westinghouse know-how. 





If you’re thinking about air conditioning, write for your copy of “How to Plan Correct Air 
Conditioning.” Call your nearest Westinghouse Office, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 





The Heart of Correct Air Conditioning 
WESTINGHOUSE HERMETICALLY SEALED COMPRESSOR 


The entire mechanism of the Westinghouse Hermetically Sealed Compressor— 
including its motor—is sealed gas-tight. This feature means sealed-in power and 


sealed-out trouble...has been service-proved in thousands of Westinghouse 





installations. Compact and lightweight for easy installation. Low operating costs. 


Westinghouse presetite John Charles Thomas—Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M., E.W.T., Blue Network. 


Air Conditioning 


















Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Walls of blue Vitrolite, the L-O-F Structural Glass, give 
unusual beauty to this office lobby ... seen through the clear 
Tuf-flex tempered glass doors. Blue Ridge Flutex Glass 
shuts off a stairway at the left, yet transmits light onto the 


steps it encloses. 





Sparkling Tuf-flex Glass doors and stair-rails present 
an inviting picture in the concourse of the Washington, 
D. C, Airport, 
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—the designing of structures to admit an abun- 
dance of natural daylight is proving of outstand- 
ing benefit in countless public buildings. 

Today’s wider use of glass stems from its ver- 
satility...from its many practical, desirable 
properties. Glass provides a rigid, impervious 
barrier to weather, yet freely admits light. Use 
clear glass for transmission of light and view, 
translucent figured glass for light with privacy, 
opaque for a colorful, hard, smooth surface that 
doesn’t need refinishing. Colorful or clear, glass 
is a material of /asting beauty—for it can easily 
be cleaned time and again without harm to its 
lustrous finish. 

These are reasons why architects and building 
management look to glass for new ideas and new 
benefits in postwar building. For your home, your 
own business structure, or any other construction 
in which you may be interested, be sure to consult 
your architect on the many benefits of glass. 
Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 2775 Nicho- 
las Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Emerson-Electric 48-in, 
Exhaust Fan—Belt-driven 


The Fan That Says, “THIS WAY OUT” 


Every minute you operate an Emerson-Electric 48-in. 
Exhaust Fan, you clear the air of more than 21,000 cu. : 
ft. of stagnant air, smoke, steam, excessive heat and 
odors. This means that stale air is replaced with fresh 
air at the rate of over 1,250,000 cu. ft. per hour—the 
equivalent of a complete air change every 5 minutes 
in a room 100 ft. x 100 ft. with 10-ft. ceiling. 


Production of these quiet, powerful air movers is under 
way on three popular belt-drive models, sizes—48 in., 
A | 42 in. and 36 in.—and also in 5 sizes, 12 in. to 30 in., 
a : direct-drive models. 


LONG-LIFE FEATURES 


Years of service are assured with Emerson-Electric 
belt-drive Exhaust Fans, They are equipped with 
resilient mounted capacitor motors, individually 
balanced blades, and fan shaft operates on 
sleeve-bearing pillow blocks with sufficient lubri- 
cant for a full season's service. 








See your dealer for details on availability. Write for 





Bulletins X4559 and X4566 containing dimensional de- 


tails and specifications on Emerson-Electric Exhaust Fans. 





THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. - ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Branches: New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Davenport 26 


EMERSO ECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS APPLIANCES 
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The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Travel. The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation prohibited Pullman travel on trips 
of 450 miles or less, effective at noon, July 
15. The ODT also announced that more 
than half the Pullman cars now in civilian 
service will be diverted to troop transpor- 
tation in the near future. There are some 
6,500 to 7,500 Pullman cars and some 
5,000 of these will now be set aside for 
military use. The announcement followed 
an Army complaint that returning veter- 
ans have been compelled to travel long 
distances in day coaches. 


National Service Insurance. The life 
of National Service Life Insurance policies, 
originally set at five years, was extended 
to eight through legislation signed by 
President Truman. Benefits to members 
of the armed forces carrying such poli- 
cies were extended automatically until 
Dec. 31, 1948. Premium rates remain un- 
changed. Some 17,627,500 policies, with a 
face value of $136,242,260,000, are in- 
volved. 


Veterans. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced that veterans opening 
gasoline filling stations, garages or recap- 
ping businesses would be permitted to 
acquire small stocks of tires for sale. They 
are to be allowed ten passenger-car tires, 
four small and two large truck tires and 
six tractor-implement tires. 


Tires. Reporting that the nation’s stock 
pile of crude rubber was dwindling rap- 


idly, the Rubber Bureau of the War Pro-* 


duction Board announced that no more 
tires would be made entirely of natural 
rubber. All heavy truck and bus tires in 
the future are to contain some percentage 
of synthetic rubber. 


Shipbuilding. Ship construction for June 
reflected cutbacks in the program. In the 
month, 107 ships of 1,010,519 dead-weight 
tons were constructed, as compared with 
112 vessels and 1,120,394 tons in May. 
For the first six months of this year, 
693 ships, of 6,959,254 tons, were built, 
as against 864 ships and 8,627,551 tons 
in the first half of 1944 The standard 
Liberty ship program reached its close 
last month, except for a few Liberties 
being converted to military types and 
coal carriers. 


Submarine warfare. The Navy De- 
partment said that American submarines 
had sunk 1,163 Japanese ships of all types, 
probably sunk 37 more and damaged 119, 
a total of 1,319 ships, since Pearl Harbor. 
Warships positively sunk included four 
aircraft carriers, 17 cruisers, 55 destroyers 
and three tenueis. Two carriers, two cruis- 
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ers and five destroyers were probably sunk. 
Among Japanese noncombatant ships, 115 
tankers, 165 transports, and 687 cargo and 
supply ships were sunk. 


Prisoners of war. The number of pris- 
oners of war to be available for agricul- 
tural work later in the summer was in- 
creased from 85,000 to 100,000 by a new 
agreement between the Army and the 
Agriculture Department. Large numbers 
of prisoners are to be used harvesting corn, 
tomatoes and other commercial vegetables, 
and then will be shifted to the sugar beet 
areas to bring in that critical crop. 


Postal pay rates. Postal employes were 
given their first general pay raise since 
1925. New legislation enacted by Congress 
provides a 20 per cent increase for postal 
employes in the automatic grades, or a 
raise of $400 annually, whichever is small- 
er. Overtime payment is provided at time 
and one half for time worked in excess 
of a basic 260 work-day year. A 10 per 
cent differential is given to night workers. 
Salaries of postmasters are increased. 


Paper supplies. Although imports of 
Swedish pulp are expected to relieve the 
critical paper shortage, the Combined Raw 
Materials Board warned that paper sup- 
plies would continue very scarce for at 
least another year. 


Furniture. WPB relaxed its furniture 
production controls to the extent of per- 
mitting the use of metals (except steel) 
and of upholstery springs that can be 
obtained on the open market. No priori- 
ties assistance will be given. Output is still 
to be limited by a shortage of lumber and 
textiles. 


Marine engines, The Maritime Com- 
mission offered for sale as surplus 300 new 
160-horsepower marine gasoline engines. 
‘ 


Woolen coats. To assure a sufficient 
supply of men’s, women’s and children’s 
coats for next winter, the War Production 
Board promised to manu- 
facturers in obtaining wool and knitted 
fabrics. 


assist coat 


Food shortage. The Agriculture De- 
partment warned that civilians face a 
marked shortage of meat, fats, oils, rice, 
sugar and sweet baked goods this summer. 
Meat production, it said, is to run 5 to 10 
per cent below the corresponding period 
of 1944. The Department said supplies of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, fluid milk, fish 
and most cereal products would be suffi- 
cient to meet an anticipated heavy de- 
mand, 
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— are headed home for good — but 


millions more will stay only briefly 
before they go on to finish the job in 


the Pacific. 


These fighters are now on the move—and 
this is the No. 1 reason why trains are so 


crowded these days. 


If it comes to a choice between your taking 





a trip —and a returned soldier’s getting to 





see his home folks before moving on to an 





embarkation point — we know you will 




















* * 





* * 


“The transportation job in the 
first phase of the war has 
often been called a ‘miracle.’ 
The job ahead of us is even 
bigger. 








“It is important that the public 
understand the situation and 
at once lend full cooperation 
in order that the burden may 
be minimized.” 


—PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


x * ~ 








understand who deserves the right of way. 


The railroads must continue to devote all 
their energies toward hastening final victory 
and the day when the boys can come back 


home for good. 


We know that’s the way you want it—and 


we count on your cooperation. 


—~> AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 















































HARBOR AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


NEW FRONTIER 


Alexandria and Murmansk. . . Co- 
lombo and Casablanca. . . the color- 
ful ports of the world mark this nation’s 
new frontier—the sea. 


The thunder of storm-driven waves, 
the whip and whisper of stinging spray, 
and the throbbing engines of merchant 
ships are in America’s blood. We have 
again become a major seafaring nation 
because our security demands it. 

In the far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936,* Congress laid plans for 
the large U. S.-flag merchani marine 
necessary for our national defense and 
commerce. But Pearl Harbor caught 
us only partly prepared—and military 
plans had to wait while we built the 


N.W. AYER & SON 


shipping to back. Navy and Army 
offensives. 

America’s reborn merchant marine 
has literally turned the course of this 
war. It can be solid insurance against 
another. And, in peacetime, it can 
give us control over our vital foreign 
trade . . . the billions of dollars of 
exports that make jobs and profits 
for farmers and industries . . . the 
countless things we must import to 
eat or wear or use. 

American Export Lines people and 
ships have been serving the govern- 
ment’s needs for four years. Our 
unique Mediterranean and Indian 
Ocean experience has made a major 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


contribution to military campaigns 
in those areas—and on other world- 
wide routes. 
A] . . 
But indications are that soon we 
will serve your needs with fast, efh- 
cient ships and citizen crews . . . what 


you want to buy and sell abroad will 


determine our cargoes and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 


** Necessary for the national defense and (our) 


foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 


fleet ‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the LU’. S. flag by citizens.” 
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The Truman Administration fast is taking its own shape, setting its own new | 
direction; the Roosevelt Administration fast is fading under changes here. i 
New faces, new viewpoints, new attitudes are appearing in top positions. | 
There is a definite shift, maybe temporary, in a conservative direction. 
= Remaining New Dealers are somewhat less influential in shaping policies; men who 
4 have a background in practical politics are much more influential. 
= Labor leaders no longer move freely in and out of the White House. 
~ Businessmen again can obtain a hearing with the President. 
Members of Congress are at the top of the list of White House callers; are 
the real new presidential advisers. Mr. Truman is very sensitive to Congress. 
Mr. Roosevelt was instinctively hostile to Congress, suspicious of Congressmen. 
Mr. Truman's suSpicions seem to incline in the direction of the military. 
The new President is less ready than the old to regard the military leadership 
as infallible, to accept without question military decisions on civilian issues. | 























In shaping the Truman Cabinet..... There is significance in these things: 
— Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secretary, forced the issue of his future, and 
— Mr. Truman, caught somewhat by survrise, admitted that he had planned a change. 
= Edward Stettinius had hoped that he had earned the right to stay on in the 
= job of Secretary of State, bt the President made his change, as planned. 

HON Harold Ickes, Interior Secretary, is slow to take hints. He stays a while. 
Frances Perkins wanted to get out as Labor Secretary and did. 
Francis Biddle was asked to step out as Attorney General. 

Claude Wickard and Marvin Jones at Agriculture were asked to step out. 

Henry Wallace is staying on as Commerce Secretary and can stay as long as he 
wants. His position must be a little uncomfortable, however, a little less than 
satisfactory, out on the fringe, after being in the center of things. 


























id- Now that he is getting his own team..... The Truman method is to be to 
give broad authority to his top aides, to operate what might be called a Cabinet- 

we type Government, with the White House a top policy headquarters, giving guidance. 

fhi- Cabinet officers, top administrators, take on new importance, take on an 

at importance that they did not have when Roosevelt ran things from the White House. 


Against that background..... With Fred Vinson as Treasury Secretary: 

New Deal influence, still strong at the Treasury, is likely to continue to 
be rather strong. Mr. Vinson is inclined to the New Deal view on many issues. 
ant Tax policy, will tend to be orthodox, under Truman influence, but will be 
ha flavored by Vinson views on taxes, which have not always been orthodox. 

Capital gains tax is likely to continue to be an object of close Treasury 
attention. Mr. Vinson has favored tightening that tax, making it harsher. 

Banker viewpoint will continue to be discounted in policy shaping. 

Interest-rate policy, policy in fixing types of Treasury security issues, 
is likely to remain about unchanged, to stress special favors to savers. 




















(over) 
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NEWSGRAM- -TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Congress will like the new Treasury Secretary; will give him and his ideas 
a good deal of support. Mr. Vinson once was a Ways and Means Committee member. 


At the State Department, under Mr. Byrnes as Secretary..... 

Top layer of officials will change again, will be shaken up. However, it re- 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Byrnes will be able to dominate his Department, 
whether he will get real reins of control away from old-line officials. 

In terms of policy: Baruch-Morsenthau_idea of stripping Germany, of stern 
peace terms will guide the Byrnes attitude; will be U.S. policy, as it has been. 

A friendly, but firm U.S. line will be taken in dealing with Russia. 

Japan can expect no real easing of unconditional surrender terms. Byrnes 
is not one who would compromise with a nation that attacked this country. 

Chiang Kai-shek's Kuomintang Government of China will continue to draw U.S. 
Support; will not have its fortunes affected by the State Department change. 

A first real test of Mr. Byrnes's ability will come at Potsdam later this 
month; will be related to his success or lack of success in pinning Stalin down 
to exact intentions, exact timing, exact purposes in the Pacific war. 

There still are those who are convinced that State Department changes mean 
no more than another change of faces; that they aren't fundamental changes. 














When it comes to the effect of other Cabinet changes..... 

Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secretary, will try to co-ordinate labor policy; 
will seek to bring about what will be termed an "impartial" administration of 
labor laws; will try to centralize administration. Mr. Truman thinks that labor 
unions now have come of age and can be asked.to take more responsibility. 

Tom Clark, Attorney General, will try for vigorous law enforcement; will 
not, however, use antitrust laws for punitive purposes, will not revive the use 
of criminal indictments to force businessmen to sign consent decrees. 

Clinton Anderson, Agriculture Secretary and Food Administrator, will insist 
upon price and control policies that encourage farm production; will try to force 
a more equitable distribution of available food supplies. Mr. Anderson is with- 
out any ax to grind; is approaching the farm problem with an open mind. 

Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, is to continue to lie rather low; is to 
try to gain the confidence of businessmen before proposing enything radical. 

Basically, the idea of the Truman Administration, now that it is set up and 
in shape to operate on its own, is to try to avoid controversy, to try to win 
friends and to influence people, not to pick fights, not to accentuate the divi- 
sions that exist in the country. The idea is that U.S. is possessed of the re- 
sources to provide prosperity at home and to assure power in the world. 

The catch is that irritations, divisions, arguments are bound to arise. 











When the Big Three meet, as they are scheduled to do soon..... 

Boundary Settlements will get some attention. 

Reparations have to be considered and some agreement reached so that there 
can start to be some revival of industry throughout Europe. 

Relief for Europe must be considered. 

Real question at stake, however, from U.S. viewpoint, is when, where and 
how, if at all, Russia is to aid in the war against Japan and on what conditions 
as well as at what price. It probably is to be a time for talking turkey. 

China, and the agreement she is willing to make with regard to Manchuria and 
Korea, is likely to influence greatly any final decisions Russia makes. 

Chinese-Russian talks, being held, are of greatest significance. 











Japan continues to show an intent to go on with the war. 
Big new moves in this war, other than air, may come later this year. 





See also pages 13, 21, 50. 
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GOODSYEAR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION REPORT 


















CONTRACTS : W535AC-29319 * DAW535AC - 1044 REMARKS: After going into initial pro- 
W33-038AC -2407 *-WS535AC-21061 duction on Northrop's design, Goodyear 


NORTHROP p-6) Aircraft kept pace with engineering 


changes, resulting in greater combat 
BLACK WIDOW Bes; & 6 


performance as well as more efficient 
OUTER WING PANELS, ELEVATORS,RUDDERS, aciesfladtane. Keown, Gadkeuapenins 
STABILIZERS AND FINS ‘ i ’ 


craft engineers, in cooperation with 





CONTRACT RECEIVED:  hicacaspel RA ARNAONT IO <toiehirner fore 
FIRST PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: JUNE /993 Oi cage P. ane 
500™ PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: WovemecR/o9g = Which will further improve this deadly 


night fighter. 

















GOOD*YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


Goodyear is building components for 16 






different Army-Navy types of aircraft, includ- 






ing complete Corsair fighters and airships. 







Litchfield Park, Arizona 





GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Akron, Ohio 





GREW UP 
TOGETHER 


e The toaster... the iron... radio 
... washing machine and all the rest 
. . these were the infant industries 
when plastics, too, were young. We 
have grown up together. For plastics 
. . . through efficient, economical 
insulation, helped open the way for 
electrical equipment expansion. 


The great INSUROK family of 
precision plastic products ... made by 
Richardson .. . has shared proudly 
in this growth. For many years, easy- 
to-handle Laminated INSUROK has 
been punched, drilled, sawed, turned 
and milled into millions of insula- 
tion parts for, and by, industries 
everywhere. INSUROK is equally as 
ready today to help you improve 
tomorrow’s products. Why not con- 
sult Richardson Plasticians now? Feel 
free to write... without obligation! 





MELROSE PARK. ILL LOCKLAND. < 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN rarely reduce your tax bur- 
den by reorganizing a company into a 
family partnership. U.S. tax officials ex- 
amine partnership affairs closely and are 
inclined to disallow any such reorganiza- 
tion unless a bona fide partnership is 
found. A federal circuit court of appeals 
recently upheld a Tax Court decision that 
no valid partnership existed between a 
father and his two sons. 


YOU CAN apply for price increases to 
cover higher production costs on a few 
more types of consumer goods. Office of 
Price Administration has added these 
items to the list of goods for which price 
carpenters’ 
line- 


increases may be requested: 


planes. compass saws. handsaws, 
man’s pliers, embossed toy wooden blocks, 
springs, domino 


wire-tied box wooden 


and checker games. 
%* * * 


YOU CAN now use fiber shipping con- 
tainers, acquired from a Government dis- 
posal agency, for any -purpose you wish. 
War Production Board has lifted use con- 
trols from these containers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use unlimited amounts 
of vegetable oil or other edible oils in 
canning this season’s catch of tuna and 
other types of fish. War Food Administra- 
tion has placed restrictions on the amount 
of oil that can be used for this purpose. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for a “spot authoriza- 
tion” to produce automobiles. WPB al- 
lows this procedure to permit newcomers 
in the automotive field to manufacture 
cars. 

%* * * 

YOU CANNOT obtain much priorities 
assistance from the WPB in producing 
civilian goods for the remainder of this 
year. Under Priorities Regulation 28, WPB 
states that only limited aid will be forth- 
coming in the period ahead, principally to 
produce programmed goods. 


YOU CAN now manufacture as many 
electric irons as your material supply will 


and administrative decisions: 


permit. The War Production Board has 
revoked its order restricting production 
and distribution. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT slaughter livestock or 
produce wholesale cuts of meat after July 
15 without marking the meat with your 
slaughteérer’s official identification number, 
OPA issues this regulation to trace the 
origin of meat supplies. 


* * + 


YOU CAN use War Manpower Com- 
mission regional interoffice machinery to 
recruit workers for civilian production if 
your plant is in a labor-shortage area and 
the recruitment will not interfere with war 
production. War Manpower Commission 
has relaxed its procedure to give civilian 
producers limited assistance in_ hiring 
workers. 


YOU CANNOT sell toys if you are a 
new producer until OPA approves your 
proposed maximum prices. The agency 
rules that toy manufacturers newly en- 
tering the field must get their prices ap- 
proved. 


YOU CANNOT always prevent an in- 
dividual employe from suing for back 
wages allegedly due under the Wage and 
Hour Law just because you, as an en- 
ployer, won a case involving a group of 
employes “similarly * situated.” The Ten- 
nessee Supreme -Court so holds. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT legally agree to start 
paying a temporary employe a commis 
sion in addition to a regular base salary 
without getting approval from the War 
Labor Board, according to a Georgia Court 
of Appeals decision. The case involved an 
employe who sued for allegedly unpaid 
commissions under agreement. 
The employe was held not entitled to any 


such an 


recovery. 
* * * 

YOU CAN get sugar for canning pur 
poses if you operate a hotel or restaurant 
and can show that you used your 194 
canning sugar allotment for this purpose. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep States 
News. on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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If you had to guess the name of one 
of the country’s biggest book pub- 
lishers, the chances are you wouldn’t 
think of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Yet, in the number of books pre- 
pared for publication during the past 
year, the Laboratories outranks the 
largest book publisher in the country. 

Many of these—prepared for the 
Army and Navy—are twice the size 
of the average novel. Some contain 
1000 pages. All contain numerous 
photographs and technical drawings 
in addition to the text. 














Our Laboratories is one of the 
higgest book publishers! 

































One group of engineer-writers spent 
eight months on one book, a manual 
for a secret electronic device. An- 
other volume, equally thick, was 
written by one man in five months. 
Still another required the full time 
of one writer for a year and a half. 


This publishing achievement is one 
of the yardsticks by which the Lab- 
oratories’ war contribution may be 
measured. That’s because each book 
is an instruction manual to accom- 
pany equipment designed by Bell 
Laboratories for the Armed Forces, 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















gon, 


It Will Speed 
Peacetime Production! 


jet UMM HRI aN \ 


Following Pearl Harbor, America learned 


a valuable lesson. Let’s make sure we get full 


benefit from it. 


At that time the government ordered all- 


out production—with top priorities to gun, 


plane, tool and hundreds of other manufac- 


turers—but froze motor transport equipment! 


Truck and trailer production, for 
the home front, was stopped. 


As a result transportation quickly 
got out of balance with production. 
Important war loads accumulated 
on loading docks. There weren't 
enough trucks and trailers to move 
them—-and the railroads were al- 
ready overloaded. 


Gradually it was conceded that 
more trucks and trailers must be 
put on the road—that production 
without adequate transportation 
was useless—and the manufacture 
of these essential vehicles was slow- 
ly permitted to be resumed. 


The nation should have learned 
an important lesson from this ex- 
perience—the fact that production 
and transportation must always be 





in balance. 


Today, industries are being en- 
couraged to prepare for peacetime 
production. We are entering an era 


where American industry will set 
new records in peacetime manu- 
facturing volume — to keep our 
people employed and to meet the 
tremendous pent-up demand for 


*many products. Is equal planning 





being done to make sure that trans- 





porta‘ion w vill keep pace - with this 


eee 


produciion? 


If motor transport is to render 
the fuil service of which it is 
capable, we must have: 


(1) Postwar highways and 
postwar vehicles designed and 
built with one common aim: to 
give the public the utmost in 
motorized transportation ef- 
ficiency—plus the assurance of 
adequate facilities for our na- 
tional defense. 


(2) Adequate new bridges 
and the strengthening of exist- 
ing weak bridges in balance 
with highway load capacities. 


(3) Freedom from antiquated 
and restrictive size-and-weight 
laws which only result in ham- 
pering the efficiency of motor 
transport. 


(4) A recognition by manu- 
facturers that motor transport is 
or can be an integral part 
of their production set-up and 
should be given full considera- 
tion in their expansion planning. 


These objectives can be accom- 


plished . . 


First, if our postwar road-build- 
ing program is based on the com- 
bined thinking of the men who do 
the building, the engineers who 
design the vehicles, the motor 
transport operators and military 
men who will use them, and the 
legislators who decide the extent 
of their use... 


And, second, if our industrialists 


incl ede in their postwar expansion 





plaas the thinking of ; 


iraffic Managers and 

Motor Transport Operators. 
Both programs are macters of 
grave public concern—because the 
resulting increase in motor trans- 
port efficiency will be reflected in 
the lower cost of everything the 
people use. 














WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCH-TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


¢ DETROIT 32 
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WHO IS GETTING THE MEAT? 
HALF RATION FOR COUPON USERS 


Black Markets Taking One Fourth of the Supply Meant for Cities 


Estimate that person can’t 
legally find full share 
even by eating out at times 


One quarter of the supply of meat for 
United States city civilians is finding its 
way into black markets of one kind or 
another. The leakage in the system of 
meat rationing has grown in size until now 
it is a flood. 

(t least 2,500,000,000 pounds of meat a 
year are unaccounted for under the ra- 
tioning system. This meat is going to con- 
through other than controlled 
channels. It includes a very important 
proportion of the better cuts and the 
hetter grades of meat. Its value, at cur- 
rent prices out from under ceilings, is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Immense holes in the meat-rationing 
system are revealed by official figures. 

Every civilian in U.S., the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says, is entitled 


sumers 





RED POINTS 
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to an average of 125 pounds of meat in 
1945. That is after military and export 
demands are met. This average, however, 
shrinks to about 108 pounds when the 
meat is prepared for retail sale. Farm use, 
larger than average city use, brings the 
average down to about 104 pounds. In- 
dustrial use shaves it to 100 pounds. Each 
city dweller in the nation, if that meat 
were evenly divided, could get 8.3 pounds 
of meat per month. 

Actually, an individual who does not 
patronize the black market can buy, on 
ration points, far less than 8.3 pounds of 
meat each month. Even if he supplements 
his meat ration by eating out occasionally 
in a hotel or restaurant that limits its meat 
supply to rationed amounts, he still can 
get much less than his 8.3-pound share. 
How much less can be shown by a few 
simple facts. 

Each individual is entitled, under ra- 
tioning, to 50 red points a month. These 
points represent the ration that the Gov- 
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. -- what was a black-market leakage has become a flood 





ernment assigns to every person. If an in- 
dividual spends 12 points in one month to 
buy half a pound of butter and 6 points 
for salad oil and other fats, he has 32 
points left with which to buy meat. An 
average pound of meat, including the very 
lowest in point values, costs 6 points. 
This means that, with luck, an individual 
may obtain, on points, a little more than 
5 pounds of meat per month, not 8.3 
pounds. 

Frustrations. But there is more to it 
than that. These other factors enter the 
present picture: 

Empty shelves. The ration-book holder 
often is unable to buy the meat to which 
he is entitled. The Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics reports that more than one half of 
the stores it has surveyed are unable to 
honor, with meat, all of the red points of- 
fered. An estimate by informed officials is 
that, instead of obtaining the 100 pounds 
of meat to which he is fairly entitled, or 
the 60 pounds to which rationing of meat 


RED MEAT 
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FOOD LOCKER: FROM SELECTION ... 


is geared, the householder who eats his 
meals at home is getting about 48 pounds 
of meat a year, or 4 pounds a month. That 
assumes no cheating. 

Eating out. A person can raise his meat 
quota legitimately—although at some dol- 
lar cost to himself—by eating away from 
home part of the time. Rationing is so 
geared by OPA that it allows eating places 
15 per cent more per meal in the way of 
red points than it allows for the family 
eating at home. OPA also allows hotels 
and restaurants to pay higher prices for 
meats than the ceiling for civilians. As a 
consequence, meat tends to find its way 
into outside eating places and away from 
the old-fashioned dinner table. It is esti- 
mated, again by informed officials, that 
the individual who is able to eat at least 
one meal every day outside his home, and 
who thereby saves red points for home use, 
can increase his meat consumption to 
about 75 pounds per year in a legitimate 
way. That is 6.25 pounds per month, still 
not up to the 8.3 pounds per capita of the 
apparent supply. 

Black market. The portion of meat that 
the householder is not receiving, even if he 
eats out. sometimes—in law-abiding restau- 
rants—is going into a vast black market— 
one of many types and degrees of illegiti- 
macy. Great numbers of people are patron- 
izing this black market, probably more 
than ever patronized bootleggers in pro- 
hibition days. Many of these people are 
eating more meat, of better quality, than 
they ever ate in the days before rationing. 
They are getting the finest cuts of beef, the 
best hams, the most desirable legs of lamb 
because the black market attracts the best 
with its non ceiling prices. It is obvious 
that, if the householder and restaurant 
patron is getting 6.25 pounds, then the 
black-market patron, on the aver ge, is 
getting far more than the 8.3 pounds to 
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which everybody would be entitled with 
fair distribution. 

Leaks in the system of meat rationing 
are found to be almost as large as the sys- 
tem itself. 

Stores, obtaining meat from other than 
legitimate sources and on points that may 
be counterfeited, or on no points at all, 
provide the largest leaks. It is reported 
that, in many parts of the country, meat 
can be obtained without red points if the 
price paid is high enough. Black-market 
prices for steaks run from 75 cents to $1 
a pound in the metropolitan areas. In 
farming 


some communities in areas, 


meat rationing is reported largely to be 


ignored. 

Hotels and restaurants are another large 
outlet for black-market meats. Not all eat- 
ing places observe the letter of the ration- 
ing rules. Meat is offered to them in 
quantity by slaughterers or distributors 





coe Va CARVING ....: 


who likewise have not observed the letter 
of the law. Again, the better cuts of meat 
find their way to establishments of this 
kind and not to the dinner table of the 
person eating at home. 

Farm slaughtering is another outlet for 
much meat. City people who own farms, 
or who have friends on farms, and who are 
able to rent deep-freeze lockers, have 
found that they can store rather large 
amounts of meat and can enjoy their 
steaks and roasts and hams and _ bacon 
even when the stores are out of meat. 
Office of Price Administration is trying 
now to check up on this type of escape 
from rationing, but its efforts are ham- 
pered often by local opposition. Lockers 
are very popular in the smaller communi- 
ties. There is no evidence as yet that the 
OPA investigations of ration violations 
through locker use has greatly diminished 
the use of lockers. 








Small commercial slaughterers have 
provided another very large outlet for 
black-market meat. A recent requirement 
that these small slaughterers register and 
give proof that they are abiding by OPA 
price and rationing regulations resulted in 
a shrinkage in number of these operations 
from 26,000 to 15,000. OPA now requires 
that each licensed slaughterer mark his 
meat so that it can be traced if found in 
the black market. That enforcement step 
is expected to result in some diversion of 
meat from the black market to legitimate 
channels. 

Today’s meat famine in U.S. is found 
upon investigation to be a famine only for 
those who do not evade the ration require- 
ments and who try to get along on the 
points that the Government gives to them. 
It is a feast for those who violate the rules. 

One more effort now will be made to 
shift a portion of the vast amount of meat 
in the black market back into the legiti- 
mate market so that there will be a some- 
what more even distribution of supplies. 
These are the aims: 

Enough meat in legitimate stores, so 
that persons with bona ‘fide ration-book 
red stamps can obtain the quantity and 
quality of meat to which they are en- 
titled, is to be the first goal. 

Lower point values for meat, so that 
the average householder, without a large 
family and without means to patronize the 
black market, can get his share, will be the 
second goal if the first is realized in the 
weeks and months just ahead. 

In view of the black market’s size and 
of the supplies of beef backed up on farms 
and on ranges, both of those goals may be 
realized before the year is out. The run- 
away black-market situation that exists 
today reflects in part an official inertia that 
will be removed as another election year 
rolls around. 
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PLIGHT OF ARMY’S OLDER MEN 


Many, Held in U. S., Facing Long Service Because of Low Point Totals 


Insistence of officials that 
age alone as factor would 
be unfair to battle veterans 


The Army decision definitely is against 
releasing from service men younger than 
40 years of age. At the same time, Con- 
gress has refused to interfere with this de- 
cision of the Army command. 

As a result, men in the age group 35 to 
40, and particularly in the age group 38 to 
10, are coming to feel that they are the 
forgotten men in the military service. The 
services long ago decided that they did 
not want men older than 37 through oper- 
ation of the draft. At present, very few 
men are being drafted at an age above 29. 
Yet the Army is determined to retain in 
service the older men, up to age 40, who al- 
ready are in service. 

The situation facing the 
simply is this: 

Few men over age 35 are used in com- 
bat. Many are not sent overseas. As a re- 
sult, these men as a rule do not have 
enough service points for discharge. 
Younger men with battle experience and 
long service abroad have a better chance 
to accumulate points. Most older men have 
families and greater adjustment problems 
to face when they finally are released. 

There is some complaint from older men 
that they are not being used in the service 
ina way that draws on their skills. Men 
drafted at an older age often come from 
small businesses, from the professions or 
responsible jobs. War has been a_ big 
wrench for them, upsetting their lives 
more than it has the lives of younger men 
who had not become established. 

The situation that prompts the Army 
to refuse to discharge enlisted men below 
40 on an age basis is the one that follows: 

Age 40 and over. There are 100,000 
enlistel men in this age category. The 
Army has decided that it is desirable to 
release them. 

Age 38 and over. This group, con- 
sisting of 300,000 men, constitutes less 
than 3 per cent of the Army’s tetal 
strength. The Army considered the possi- 
bility of letting these men out, but decided 
against it. Provision is made for the re- 
lease of a very few men over 38, but this 
8 limited to those whose usefulness to in- 
dustry is more important than their use- 
fulness to the Army. 

Age 35 and over. In this group are 
100,000 men, almost as many as the 800,- 
000 replacements the Army expects to get 


older men 
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through inductions in the next 12 months. 

Behind the Army’s present determina- 
tion to hold on to the men of 35 to 40 lies 
a feeling that their release would be unfair 
to many veterans of long and tough serv- 
ice. There is a limit to the number of men 
to be discharged, and, if the 600,000 in the 
35-to-40 group were released, that many 
with battle and overseas service who might 
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FIGHTING PAY 


be eligible for discharge under the point 
system would have to be retained. 

Also, the Army finds that the older men 
make dependable workers, that many pos- 
sess needed skills. It insists there are 
plenty of useful jobs for them in the Army. 

The Army’s man-power problem 
for the war against Japan is one of retain- 
ing a total foree of 7,000,000 men out of 
the 8,300,000 in service at the time of 
Germany’s defeat, while at the same time 
returning 2,100,000 men to civilian life in 
the next year. 

The mathematics of the problem is this: 

The point system will release 1,500,000 
men on the basis of long service, overseas 
service, combat duty and family status. 
Men with a total of 85 points accumulated 
before May 12 now are being released, but 
the score will be reduced this month, 
probably to 78 or 80. 

Medical reasons are estimated to bring 
discharges for 300,000. Most of these will 
be wounded. 





Killed, captured, missing or dead from 
natural causes will cost the Army an esti- 
mated 100,000. 

Miscellaneous reasons, including hard- 
ship, retirements, courts-martial, trans- 
fers to industry, etc., will reduce the Army 
another 100,000. 

Men of 40 and over will be released 
to total another 100,000. 





DISCHARGE PAY 
... older men are seldom hitched to battle stars 


Here is a total of 2,100,000 men. When 
these are deducted from the Army’s top 
strength of 8,300,000, there remain 6,200,- 
000. To bring the figure to the required 
7,000,000, Selective Service must supply 
800,000 new men in the next 12 months. 

In refusing to take age into considera- 
tion in working out a discharge plan, the 
Army contends that it is following the 
wishes of a majority of the soldiers them- 
selves. The point system was developed 
after a sampling of opinions of enlisted 
men, and the priority it gives to overseas 
and combat service was rated most impor- 
tant by those polled. 

Complaints have been voiced by older 
men that they were not consulted by the 
poll takers. Other complaints are coming 
from overseas, particularly the Pacific, 
that men with point scores well above 85 
are not being released. In the face of all 
these complaints, the Army is standing by 
its point system, insisting that it is the 
fairest demobilization plan for everyone. 
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Fate of Alien Assets and Profits: 


Drive to Plug Tax Loophole 


Hunt for Refugees’ Market Gains Subject to Levy Under New Rule 


Methods by which property 
of enemy nationals will be 
sold to American citizens 


Alien wealth and property in this coun- 
try are creating acute problems for both 
the present and future. These holdings and 
their uses are perturbing Government of- 
ficials and exciting the curiosity and, in 
some cases, the displeasure of business- 
men and investors. Both the property and 
the aliens fall into two groups: 

Friendly aliens. The first group con- 
sists of refugees from friendly countries, 
once occupied by Germany. Some refugees 
brought large sums of money with them, 
and a number are said to have used their 
wealth to make handsome profits on the 
stock markets. Through legal technicality 
or evasion, these profits have gone tax free. 
So those involved have enjoyed a favored 
position at a time when taxes for Ameri- 
can citizens are high. These aliens report- 
edly have not helped the situation by 
flaunting their tax-free affluence in ex- 
pensive night spots and luxurious vaca- 
tion resorts. Complaints followed. Treasury 


Secretary Morgenthau acknowledged the 


existence of the problem, and Joseph B. 
Nunan, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, recently changed the tax regulations 





to end the difficulty. As a result, these 
refugees, in the end, may be heavily taxed 
by both this and their own governments. 

Enemy aliens. In the second category 
is the property of enemy aliens, property 
seized since Pearl Harbor. It ranges from 
vast corporations and large accumulations 
of money balances, to a miscellany of per- 
sonal belongings. By a decision recently 
reached, none of this property is to be re- 
turned to its former owners. The decision 
raises the question of what, then, the Gov- 
ernment ultimately is to do with these 
things, both large and small. 

Both of these situations are involved in 
current controversy. American investors 
who must pay taxes on stock-market gains 
are indignant, and want to know just how 
the law sets some alien refugees apart in 
that respect. Businessmen are wondering 
about the extent of seized enemy property 
and if its disposition will mean oppor- 
tunities, or, perhaps, competition for them. 

In the refugee situation: 

Loophole. Where the refugees are con- 
cerned, there has been a loophole in the 
tax law which the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau now intends to plug by applying the 
changed regulation. The loophole lay in a 
technical and narrow distinction between 
“resident” aliens and “nonresident” aliens. 
A resident alien is one who entered the 
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REFUGEES’ BAGGAGE 
. .. taxpayers were more than curious 
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country on an immigrant’s visa, one who 
intends to remain in this country, or one 
who engages in business or trade while 
here.-Such an alien is taxed exactly as is an 
American citizen. 

The nonresident alien usually is one who 
came into the U.S. on a visitor’s visa, 
normally issued to permit the accomplish. 
ment of some particular mission requiring 
only a short stay. So long as a visitor re. 
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COLLECTOR NUNAN 
... found a plug 


frained from other business or trade, any 
stock or commodity-market profits have, 
from 1937 to this year, been exempt from 
both capital gains and income taxes. 
Until 1937, the nonresident alien was 
required to pay these taxes. But collection 
proved difficult or impossible. The alien 
simply went home and placed himself be 
yond the reach of American tax laws. In 
peacetime too, the exchanges here re 
ceived many hundreds of orders daily from 
abroad as a normal thing. So, all in all, 
Congress thought it best to treat the non- 
resident alien’s transactions as though he 
had ordered them from his own land. 
Effect of the war. But, with the war in 
Europe, refugees from German-occupied 
or German-threatened lands began coming 
into the U.S. in numbers. Some came in 
under immigrant visas or applied for nat- 
uralization, automatically giving them the 
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status of residents, subject to full taxation. 
Others received visitors’ visas, entitling 
them to remain here for limited periods. 
By now, most such visas have been ex- 
tended several times, so that, in point of 
fact, their holders are residents of this coun- 
try, regardless of whether they intend ulti- 
mately to return to their own countries. 
But, so long as these aliens could prove 
that they had not engaged in trade or busi- 
ness here, stock-market profits were tax free. 
In other words, the tax law and regulations 
which proved satisfactory in peacetime 
have proved inadequate in time of war. 

Extent? The Internal Revenue Bureau, 
although it has ordered an investigation, 
frankly doubts that tax avoidance in 
aliens’ market operations has been wide- 
svread. In the. first place, the average 
refugee lacks funds for extensive specula- 
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CUSTODIAN MARKHAM 
. . . looked for bidders 


tion. In the second place, wealthy refu- 
gees, those who might have resources for 
Playing the market, have mostly insisted 
on immigrant visas, rather than visitors’ 
visas. ‘They wanted to remove any possi- 


bility of being sent back to their homes. 


So they are classed as residents. 
T . . 
in anv event, the Bureau is correcting 
] : . : 
the situation. It has changed its regula- 


tions. In the future, virtually all aliens, 
except mere transients and sojourners, are 
to be classed as resid nts, with all income 
both here and abroad subject to tax. If 
aly exemptions remain, the alien will be 





required to prove that he is not engaged 
m business or trade here—and the per- 
formance of a single day’s personal sery- 


es puts him in the taxpaying 

Meanwhile, the Bureau is cliceking over 
dlen income tax returns. It is asking the 
telugees how much in funds, securities and 
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category. 





—European 


ALIEN PROPERTY INDEX 
. . . businessmen need only $15 


personal properties they brought to this 
country. France, which is contemplating 
a capital levy, is interested in such infor- 
mation where French refugees here are 
concerned. Other European governments 
may want to know later. And the United 
States is willing to co-operate. 

So those refugees who have been profit- 
ing from the market may be hit from two 
sides, and their night club and vacationing 
activities greatly curtailed. 

To turn to the other alien problem: 

Enemy alien property. The plan is to 
sell all this property to American citizens. 
A bare start has been made. The latest 
figures of James E. Markham, the Alien 
Property Custodian, show that $27,500,- 
000 has been received from sales and 
liquidations, with $365,250,000 remaining. 
German interests in 203 business enter- 
prises were seized, and only eight have 
been sold. 

Sales methods. All business enterprises 
are to be disposed of by public sale. The 
highest bidder almost automatically gets 
the property, if 
The bid must be satisfactory and the bid- 
der competent to operate the company, 
the plant must continue as a competing 
unit and there must be absolute assurance 
that it will not revert to German or other 
unfriendly ownership. 

Real estate. There 
for sale. The Custodian’s office is pushing 
such holdings just now, since it is felt that, 
because of present high prices, this is the 
About 
posed of monthly. 

Customers. All 
advance, but businessmen alert for oppor- 
tunities may have their names placed on a 
special list of people to be notified individ- 


four conditions are met: 


also is real estate 


time to sell ten parcels are dis- 


sales are advertised in 





ually, by writing the Office of the Alien 
Property Custodian, Washington, D.C. 
Patents. The Custodian also controls 
some 46,000 patents or patent applica- 
tions, on which no valuation has been 
placed. The patents were held by Germans 
or by citizens of once-occupied countries. 
Many are very valuable. An American 
businessman, upon payment of $15, may 
receive a license to use the German pat- 
ents royalty free. A nominal royalty is 
charged on the others. The Custodian’s 
office has widely circularized the country 
concerning the patents. Lists and descrip- 


tions are available. Licenses numbering 
1.189 and covering 6,309 patents have 


been issued to 636 firms. Lack of mate- 
rials and man power has prevented full 
utilization of the patents in the past, and 
a much more widespread use is expected 
as production for civilians returns. 

The proceeds. Obviously the present 
and prospective sales are going to bring 
a large sum of money into the till of the 
Custodian’s office. Under present plans 
the funds are to be used to settle the 
claims of American citizens against the 
German Government. Much, in this con- 
nection, however, may depend on deci- 
sions made at the current reparations con- 
ference in Moscow. 

In any event, none of the propérty is to 
return to its former owners. Similar seiz- 
ures were made in the first World War, 
but, between wars, Germany or German 
interests managed to get control of the 
properties and assets again. They were of 
great value in preparing for World War 
II. But, this time, the plants, patents and 
other properties are to remain in Ameri- 
can hands, a permanent addition to the 
nation’s wealth. 
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DELAYS FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Shortages of Lumber, Brick, Screens and Mechanical Fittings 


Average family’s prospect 
of wait until 1946 to be 
sure of needed materials 


The time is approaching when the aver- 
age family again can think about building 
a new home. Rules already are eased to 
permit more spending on home repairs. 
Plans had been laid to permit an early start 
on construction of new houses under much 
more liberal rules than apply at present. 

A vast backed-up demand exists for 
new home construction. Many families are 
eager to go ahead with the houses they 
have been waiting for. An official survey 
of the building material situation, how- 
ever, shows that it is to be necessary to 
restrain that urge during the remaining 
months of 1945, if not in 1946 as well. 

It is clear, on the basis of this survey, 
that the ordinary person probably would 
make a mistake to start building, even if 
allowed to do so, unless he had materials in 
hand or knew exactly where they could be 
obtained. Why that is so is shown by a re- 
port of the War Production Board, item by 
item, on the things that go into a house. 

Basic materials: 

Cement and cement products are avail- 
able in adequate quantities, so that a per- 
son could get going on a basement. 

Brick, both face brick and common 
brick, however, is in very tight supply at 
present. There could be complications in 
early construction of a brick house. If 
brick can be found for walls, it can be 
used in combination with structural tile, 
which is in adequate supply. 

Lumber—if the house is to be frame—is 
extremely scarce. The one-inch and two- 
inch thicknesses are particularly scarce, 
with three-inch lumber not so tight and 
sizes above that relatively ample in sup- 
ply. Siding is scarce. So ave two-by-fours. 

Hardwood flooring is about all sold out 
for 1945, so it is impossible to plan for hard- 
wood floors of any kind in a 1945 house. 

Wallboard and insulation material 
are plentiful. 

Tile for bathroom floors and walls can 
be obtained only after six or eight months’ 
delay, so that orders: placed now might not 
be delivered this year. 

Cast-iron soil pipe is critically searce, 
which complicates the plumbing problem. 
Copper piping is likely to ease later in the 
year. Lead traps and other lead products 
are next to impossible to obtain. 

Plaster is plentiful, but lathing is scarce. 
Metal lath soon will be available, however. 
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Wooden shingles are very scarce and 
are likely to remain so for some time. 
Asbestos shingles, however, can be had 
after three or four months’ wait. 

Plywood for cupboards and other use 
is under limitation control. 

Fittings. Once a house was under roof, 
there would be great difficulty fitting it 
out under the present supply situation. 

Metal screens for windows or doors 
would be virtually unobtainable. 

Wiring services can be had, but only 
after about two months’ delay if of stand- 
ard types and three to four months’ if of 
specialized types. 





Lighting fixtures are available, but 
fluorescent fixtures may be had only after 
a delay. 

Electrical kitchen equipment will take 
four to six months for delivery. Toasters 
are not now available. 

That official picture of the situation 
shows why it is that the average family 
can expect to make little progress with 
building plans in this year. There is to be 
difficulty even in doing repair jobs that 
are sanctioned under existing rules. 

This situation can ease rather 
quickly, however, when man power be- 
comes more available to civilian industry 


cod 
3, 


—Wide World 


THE NEW HOUSE 
- . . the best-laid plans— 


Bathtubs and other plumbing fixtures 
can be had after a short wait. 

Heating equipment, however, would be 
a problem for a 1945 builder. Oil burners 
are in very limited supply, and fuel oil 
permits are ‘necessary to get fuel. Gas 
burners are in short supply, too, but are 
becoming somewhat more plentiful. Coal 
furnaces are in fair supply for replace- 
ment. Boilers can be had after about a 
six-month wait. 

Gas ranges for cooking require ration 
certificates, and can be had after about a 
nine weeks’ wait. 

Electric ranges can be had _ without 
priority after about a three-month wait. 

Mechanical refrigerators are unobtain- 
able except on authorized release, and 
may remain tight until well into 1946. 


and when military demand for some mate- 
vials eases, as it will ease later in the year. 
Man-power shortages have resulted in pro- 
duction of some building materials at a 
rate. much below that of prewar years. 
Accumulated inventories of many of these 
materials have been depleted. That is true 
in such products as bricks, which normally 
would be expected to be in liberal supply. 
All of this means that the average fam- 
ily, if thinking about building a_ house, 
should plan to wait until at least spring or 
summer of 1946. That is to be true unless 
the builder knows exactly where needed 
materials can be found. There always is 
the chance that a house constructed dur- 
ing a period of material scarcity would 
contain substitutions that would impair 
the long-term value of the property. 
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Luxurious Air Cruises of the Future 


by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 


Air- liners, when away from their 
home bases, can be moored near big 
cities without huge, costly docks. 

. J 





Uncrowded comfort in spacious 
dining rooms offer cosmopolitan 
cuisine and service. 


















Commodious staterooms with full-size 


beds, bath, shower — all conveniences 
of a modern hotel room. 





ANADIAN 


PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S “FLYING HOTELS” 





Long, non-stop cruises to the world’s wonder spots within a short vacation! 


With all the uncrowded luxury of the finest ocean greyhound at about three 


times its speed! This will be possible in the air-liner of Tomorrow. New light 


metals, vastly improved methods of construction and propulsion, plus 


America’s own non-inflammable helium gas make practical block-long. rigid 
airships carrying more than one hundred passengers in spacious comfort 


PLANNING TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S PLEASURE 


For your pleasure today. tomorrow and beyond tomor- 
row, Seagram’s has blended the best of Canada’s fine. 
aged whiskies (none younger than six years) into one 
glorious Canadian whisky — Seagram’s V.O. It is an 
entirely different kind of whisky—distinctly clean-tast- 
ing. light bodied, yet mellow—because Seagram’s V.O. 
is Canadian whisky. But. to be sure you get it, always 
ask for Seagram’s V.O. by name...and be sure of 


Canadian whisky at its glorious, pre-war best. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 





Seagvaw's V.O. cANADIAN 


WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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‘How Bataan’s Angels of Mercy 


finally STROM TCO MNES “Sees 




















“Three Dreadful Years in Santo Tomas had just about robbed us of all 
hope. Then, at long last, the Americans burst into Manila. And we were free! Soon, 
80 of us, including 71 nurses, were driven outside Manila. There, to our amaze- 
ment, a huge Commando was waiting on a boulevard. Semehow all 80 piled into 
that 40-passenger transport, each with 25 pounds of baggage. Then down the 
boulevard, and around a dog-leg turn, we roared. How that transport, with its 
double load, ever got off the ground, I’ll never know. But suddenly we were 
air-borne. We had sprouted wings... wings of freedom. We were going home!” 


THATS WHY I'M FOR a ae 
THE AIRLINES THAT re 


be as anxious as you will be to Fly 
Commando. There’s room in its two spa- 
cious holds for all those extra dresses, hats 
and shoes that you had to leave at home 
before. And men... you won’t have to 
leave your golf clubs or fishing tackle be- 
hind. A Commando carries 314 tons of lug- 
gage and cargo, up to wardrobe-trunk size! 


- 
ort, 


~ ) 
THESCURFISS 


ee 


_ Today's Great Lifeliner 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


na ‘“ a f 7 gt 7 

Timesaver. The Commando is so A Girl’s Best Friend . . . the Commando’s C I R i i S S 

much more accessible for maintenance that luxurious powder room! A well-lighted make-up “ 

an entire engine unit can be changed in 20 mirror over a dainty boudoir table keeps you 

to 30 minutes. And its faster flight stop looking lovely. And imagine—there’s a full-length Ww 
RIGHT 


maintenance means that you'll arrive at door mirror! This is one of two separate lavatory 
your destination sooner when you Fly Com- loungesat the rear of the roomy cabin. Up 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS FOR U.S.: 
TRUSTEESHIP PLAN IN ACTION 


Retention of possessions 
north of the Equator that 
we have taken from Japan 


Control of the Pacific Ocean above 
the Equator is to go to the U.S. with- 
out challenge after this war. In co-op- 
eration with Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand, that control will 
extend below the Equator as_ well. 

This decision, vital for the defense 
of the U.S., already has been made. 
The next big step toward carrying it 
out will be taken when the Charter 
of the United Nations is approved. 
Two chapters of that Charter deal 
with the subject of trusteeships. The 
terms of these chapters will cover 
treatment accorded to island areas 
that have been under Japanese con- 
trol. Through application of those 
terms, the U.S. can make certain 
that its position in the Pacific can- 
not again be challenged as it was 
challenged by Japan. 

Once before the U.S. wanted to 
acquire additional Pacific bases. But 
the islands that had been held by 
Germany before the first World 
War were divided between the Brit- 
ish and Japanese just before the 
U.S. entered that war. The islands 
that went to Japan cut squarely 
across this country’s supply lines to 
the Philippines and to our sources 
of rubber and tin in the East Indies. 
Military men, responsible for the 
defense of the U.S., are determined 
that no arrangement shall result 
from this war that will place a simi- 
lar handicap upon this country’s freedom 
of operation over the vital sea and air 
lanes of the Pacific. 

The United Nations Charter, now before 
the U.S. Senate for approval, lays the 
basis for recognition of the claim of the 
U.S. for the right to control most of the 
Pacific north of the Equator. At the Yalta 
and San Francisco conferences, Britain and 
Russia raised no objections to this claim. 
As a result, the terms of control planned 
for the island groups involved will be 
fitted into the trusteeship pattern of the 
United Nations. That pattern, in turn, is 
one that appears to be acceptable to this 
country’s military leaders. 
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Strategic Bases We Will Hold to Avert Another Surprise Attack 


The Pictogram on pages 22 and 23 shows 
an outline of the probable future disposi- 
tion of Pacific islands under the trustee- 
ship system. This outline is tentative, but 
conforms in most particulars to expressions 
of official intention. 

Outright ownership of a number of 
key islands mandated to Japan after the 
first World War is to be sought by this 
country when the peace settlement is made 
in the Pacific. Some of these islands al- 
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THE FLAG IN THE PACIFIC 
« « - above the Equator—no challenge 


ready have been captured by American 
forces. Saipan and Tinian, along with 
Guam, which belonged to the U.S. before 
the war, are being transformed into per- 
manent bases that will make the Marianas 
a second Pearl Harbor. The Volcano Is- 
lands, with Iwo Jima, and the Bonins and 
Marcus Island, are expected to be devel- 
oped into a chain of bases with which to 
box in Japan. If this country gets outright 
ownership, the U.S. will be solely respon- 
sible for these islands and will administer 
them in the same manner as other terri- 
tories. No outside countries will have ac- 
cess to them and no report on these islands 
will be made to the United Nations, 





Trusteeship is to be sought over islands 
where the U.S. wants permanent bases 
but where the native populations are fairly 
large. The Marshalls, Carolines and Palaus 
probably will pass to the U.S. in this way. 
Areas within these islands where strategic 
bases are built would be held in perpetuity 
by this country. These bases, like the is- 
lands given to the U.S. for outright pos- 
session, would not be open to inspection 
by other countries. But the U.S. could, by 
agreement, give access to such bases 
to other countries. Britain or Aus- 
tralia might be granted access to 
Truk in the Carolines for use as 
an outlying base for defense of New 
Guinea, Australia, Borneo and Sin- 
gapore. In return, the U.S. might 
be given access to bases in the Ad- 
miralties, captured by U.S. forces, 
but now under Australian control. 

Areas in the Marshalls, Carolines 
and Palaus not used as bases would 
be administered on a_ permanent 
trusteeship basis, with the U.S. 
charged with the political, economic. 
social and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants. The U.S. would 
make periodic reports to the United 
Nations, and they would be open to 
inspection by that organization. 

A United Nations trusteeship 
probably is to be granted over’ is- 
lands useful primarily as bases for 
making certain that Japan abides 
by the peace terms. In that case the 
strategic areas on these islands 
would come under direct supervi- 
sion of the Security Council, while 
the Trusteeship Council would be 
concerned with the welfare of the 
inhabitants. Okinawa, Saishu and Tsu- 
shima might be held in this way. The 
U.S. is expected to take a leading part in 
the administration of these islands under 
the United Nations. On Formosa, which 
China is due to get back, a United. Nations 
base may be maintained during the period 
necessary to police Japan. 

In the Philippines, where this country 
had bases before the war, permanent mili- 
tary areas will be given to the U.S. by 
treaty whenever the Islands finally are 
granted complete independence. 

Below the Equator, this country is to 
lose island bases that it now controls, in- 
stead of gaining new ones. In that region 
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there is to be no such change in ownership 
of islands as will take place above the 
Equator when Japan finally is beaten. 
British, French, Australian and New Zea- 
land holdings are to continue under same 
controls as before the war, except that 


mandates—New Guinea, adjacent islands, 


and Nauru and Western Samoa—will be 
transferred to a trusteeship basis under 
the present mandatory nations. 

This country during the course of the 
war has caytured or built powerful bases 
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below the Equator—in the Solomons, the 
Admiralties, New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides. All these islands are admin- 
istered by other nations. Because of their 
strategic importance, and the American 
cost in lives, materials and money, access 
to some of these bases is desired by U.S. 
military officials. The nations now holding 
them are reluctant to give them up. But, 
regardless of the arrangements worked out, 
the close relations between the U.S. and 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand are 


expected to make it possible for the 
U.S. to use these bases in time of need. 
Not all the islands to be acquired will 
be made into military bases. The expense 
of developing every island into an armed 
outpost would be beyond what this coun- 
try is expected to be able to finance in the 
postwar period. Instead, some of the is- 
lands will be used as intermediate stops 
for commercial aviation. Others will be 
free to develop their economies along nor- 
mal lines and under civilian direction. 
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, Me But the principal motive for wanting should be used solely by U.S. forces. Ad- guarded by agreement with friendly pow- 
Pee former Japanese islands is this country’s miral of the Fleet Ernest J. King stated ers. In the Central Pacific, the new web of 
oF need for security against an attack such that the U.S. must keep its newly won island bases will afford advance notice of 
aie as was made on Pearl Harbor. General of _ bases in the Pacific to be safe from future any possible aggression. In the North Pa- 
sa the Army H.H. Arnold, chief of Army Air aggression. Under Secretary of the Navy cific, the undeveloped nature of Alaska 
hap Forces, after his recent tour of the Pacific Artemus L. Gates has said the Marianas and the Aleutians, with their difficult cli- 
in said that unrestricted use of key islands should be developed into another Pearl mate, should make mass military opera- 
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Wake, Marcus, Canton, Palmyra and 
Christmas islands, some of which are held 
jontly with Britain, and American Samoa 
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The result is that this country, directly 
or indirectly, will control the entire Pacific 
Ocean. In the South Pacific it will be safe- 





immunity against aggression from the 
west when it is given control over former 
Japanese islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Issue in Fair-Employment Fight: 
Will the Negro Hold His Gains? 


Congress Battle on Extending Committee to Time of Job Scarcity 


Nation-wide racial factor 
in competition for work 
now that layoffs have begun 


A small agency with a simple, nonin- 
flammatory title has Congress in an up- 
roar. The agency is little known over the 
country. It has only 115 employes. To run 
a full year, it needs only $599,000. Tts duty 
is simply to see that workers of all races, 
creeds and colors get a fair chance at jobs. 

But a bill to transform the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee into a per- 
manent agency is bogged down in both 
houses. The funds for eleven war agencies 
were endangered by the heat of an un- 
precedented fight against its continuance 
even. as a temporary instrument. A band 
of Southern Democrats threatened to fili- 
buster. And each chamber of Congress 
backed away from the issue. 

In both chambers, the small ageney 
with the innocuous title symbolizes a race 
problem that is packed with social dyna- 
mite—a problem that daily is growing 
more acute in many U.S. cities. The grad- 
ual slowdown of war industries is setting 
white men and Negroes to scrambling for 
peacetime jobs. Negroes want to keep the 
economic status they have won during the 
war. And hot weather is whetting tempers. 

Migrations. The Negro problem is no 
longer a question for the South to wrestle 
with. The Tnigrations of the first and sec- 
ond World: Wars have spread the Negro to 
all corners of the country. And the migra- 
tions of the second World War have over- 
spread those of the first. Hundreds of 
thousands éf Negroes have moved into 
Northern cities since 1940. Some have 
gone into the traditional centers of Negro 
migration—Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York and St. Louis. 

But many thousands have gone into 
West Coast aircraft and shipbuilding cen- 
ters which had seen little of the Negro be- 
fore. The Negro population in the Los An- 
| geles, Portland, Puget Sound, San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego areas grew from 107,- 
000 in 1940 to 228,000 in 1944. The Negro 
population of Portland quadrupled. That 
of San Francisco doubled. Los Angeles 
leaped from 75,000 to 134,000 in four 
years. And most of the newcomers have 
signified that they intend to stay. 

Work. shift. The jobs of most of these 
Negroes are vulnerable. In the cutbacks 
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that lie ahead, their work will vanish. 
Then the scramble between white and 
Negro for jobs will intensify. FEPC 
helped to keep down ill feeling when the 
Negroes were moving into war jobs. One 
of the arguments used for it now is that 
it could do a similar job in the swing 
back to peace. 

When Germany surrendered, 1,300,000 
Negroes were employed in prime war in- 





talked to trade unions. workers and em- 
ployers and managed to settle the cases. 
At the end of the fiscal year, on July 1, 
when the funds for the agency came to an 
end and there was serious question whether 
Congress would provide any more, 2,600 
cases still were pending in the field. 
Eighty-five per cent of FEPC cases in- 
volved discrimination because of race. 
Only 7 per cent involved creed, and the 
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SHIPYARD WORKER 
.. . vulnerable 


dustry. Seven per cent of these were in 
shipyards, 12 per cent in aircraft, 7 per 
cent in combat vehicles and 10 per cent 
in munitions. All of these workers are vul- 
nerable to cutbacks. 

FEPC authority. But, when the war 
contracts end and these plants are recon- 
verted to peacetime production, FEPC has 
no authority to insist that jobs shall be dis- 
tributed without prejudice to racial and 
religious minorities. It is purely a war 
agency, created under executive order, and 
its authority is limited to industries that 
are making war goods under Government 
contract. 

The agency has done its work chiefly 
through mediation. It handled 5,000 com- 
plaints last year. Of these, 64 per cent 
were dismissed for lack of merit and the 
other 36 per cent were adjusted by in- 
formal, persuasive methods. FEPC men 


remainder grew out of objections to hiring 
aliens or persons of Japanese or German 
origin. Most of the cases grew out of the 
refusal to hire Negroes. Next came the re- 
fusal to promote them into skilled or su- 
pervisory jobs. 

Permanent FEPC? President Roosevelt 
recommended that Congress create a per- 
manent FEPC, the chief effect of which 
would be to give the Negro a chance at 
better jobs. President Truman has added 
his voice to that recommendation. But the 
bill to carry out those requests has been 
bottled up in the House Rules Committee 
by Southern Democrats. When and if it 
reaches the floor of the Senate, it faces the 
same threat of a Southern filibuster that 
was raised against the small appropriation 
needed to allow the agency to carry on its 
temporary. wartime job. 

In the States, more progress has been 
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SERVICE TROOPS 
. . . in Congress—hot debate 


made. New York and New Jersey have 
laws that forbid employers to discriminate 
against employes, or in their hiring, be- 
cause of race, creed or color. Wisconsin 
and Indiana have empowered their indus- 
trial commissioners to investigate the sit- 
uation in those States and recommend 
legislation. Utah and Massachusetts are 
studying the problem. But it will be two 
years now before most of the other State 
legislatures could act if they wished. They 
have just wound up their biennial sessions. 

The stake. Three months after Pearl 
Harbor, when the defense program was 
nearly two years old, only between 214 
and 3 per cent of the employes in defense 





plants were Negroes. This figure had risen 
to 8.3 per cent by the end of 1944. In four 
years, the total of Negro civilian employ- 
ment increased by 1,000,000. During the 
same four years, the number of Negroes 
employed as skilled craftsmen, foremen 
and semiskilled operatives doubled, from 
500,000 to 1,000,000. Twelve per cent of 
all Federal Government employes now are 
Negroes, compared to 10 per cent in 1938. 

During the war, the Negroes have 
learned new skills, done more important 
work, earned more money, lived better. 
By the thousands, Negro women have 
vanished from the kitchens and gone into 
clerical work. The wages of those who 
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COMBAT TROOPS 
... in the record—citations 


WLY 13, 1945 


have remained in domestic service have 
doubled and trebled. They would like to 
maintain this new status, keep their new 
jobs, stay in their new homes. 

Negroes in the war. Negro leaders 
point out that their sons went into the 
Army and Navy and did whatever tasks 
were assigned to them. Some fought. Some 
flew planes. Some drove trucks. Some built 
roads. They did the numberless jobs of a 
war that—their leaders point out—was ad- 
vertised around the world as a fight for 
freedom and democracy. They say they 
have earned the right to better treatment 
at home, and call attention to the fact 
that both political parties have promised 
a permanent FEPC. 

The part of the Negro in the war is a 
point of hot debate. Senator Eastland of 
Mississippi says the Negro has made a 
poor soldier. In reply, Under Secretary of 
War Patterson asserts that the Army is 
proud of its Negro soldiers. Most of the 
qualified generals and admirals have 
praised the work of the Negro soldier. The 
Negroes themselves point proudly to the 
work of the 332nd Fighter Group, an all- 
Negro outfit of fliers in Italy. One all- 
Negro Quartermaster Corps outfit, at- 
tached to General George S. Patton’s army 
in Europe, won a presidential unit cita- 
tion. In a year of service in Europe, its 
men had no venereal disease, no courts- 
martial and only one AWOL. 

The big issue in FEPC, however, is not 
the record of the Negro in the war. It is 
jobs. In all sections of the country, the 
job opportunities for the Negro have been 
limited in the past. During the war, FEPC 
has helped to open new fields for him. 
The Negro wants them retained. 

In the South, outside of farming, the 
Negro has had to compete more and more 
with whites in recent years for jobs that, 
since the days of slavery, have been re- 
garded as purely Negro jobs. Even in coal 
mining, lumber mills and railway main- 
tenance-of-way work, he no longer has a 
monopoly. There were few Negro factory 
workers in the South up to 1940. Only 
26,000 of the 635,000 Southern textile 
workers in 1940 were Negroes. Most of 
these were laborers and porters. Domestic 
service was the only virtual monopoly left 
to the Negro in the South. 

In the North, he had a better chance to 
get a job, but was kept out of many of 
the more desirable kinds of work, He had 
little chance for a skilled job in textile fac- 
tories, sawmills, shoe factories, bakeries or 
furniture factories. Few Negroes were used 
by railroads and utilities except as porters. 
Before the war, about two of every five 
white workers were in the white-collar 
class, or were business or professional men. 
Only one of every 15 Negroes, not includ- 
ing farmers, was in this group. This is the 


big issue at stake in FEPC. 
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the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(Although the war is not ended and fundamental changes 
in our defense system should await the examination of our 
actual experience, an agitation nevertheless has developed 
for a consolidation of the War and Navy Departments into 
a single Department of Defense. On its face this looks plaus- 
ible, but the public would do well to examine the scheme to 
see whether it is being promoted by experimentalists in the 
military establishment and to determine whether if the plans 
now being proposed had been in effect we could have won 
the victories in our record thus far. 

(Assistant Secretary Hensel of the Navy Department 
rightly advises caution. The speech delivered recently is a 
thoughtfully written document which deserves a_ careful 
reading. It is reproduced here in full text because of the 
significance of the subject as well as the treatment given it 
by Mr. Hensel —David Lawrence, Editor) 


BY H. STRUVE HENSEL 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

I have chosen a much discussed and very important 
subject. It is the advisability of consolidating the existing War 
and Navy Departments into a single Department of Armed 
Services. While I realize that final determination of that 
proposal must be left to the postwar period, there has already 
been an unusual amount of public attention given to the 
problem. Some citizens seem to have reached a decision. A 
full crystalization of public opinion without complete under- 
standing would, however, be most undesirable. Therefore, I 
should like to present some of the considerations which I 
believe must be fully appreciated and appraised before a 
final decision can be made. 

The merger or continued separation of the two depart- 
ments means nothing to me that it does not mean to every 
other citizen. My, sole desire is that we make no mistake. 
This country must have the most competent armed service, 
or group of armed services, which our ingenuity can provide. 
On that objective I am sure we are all agreed. Our future 
security is so important that it cannot be risked in the slight- 
est. The organization of our armed forces must meet the 
test of effectiveness in peace and in war. 

To meet that test, I believe that this country must remain 
a strong sea power. I agree with Admiral King that sea 
power consists of seven essential elements—surface ships, 
submarines, aircraft, merchant ships, naval bases, trained 
personnel, and the productive capacity to build, equip, 
operate and fight them..I am, therefore, opposed to all organ- 
izational changes which, intentionally or unintentionally, 
might weaken our sea power. I hope you start from the 
same premise. 


A SINGLE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE? 


In approaching this organizational problem, one other fact 
is basic. Our problem is whether an effective group of fighting 
forces can be made more effective. We are not discussing 
armed services which have failed. Our present departments 
have established themselves in this war as successful. going 
concerns. We and our allies have won the first phase against 
what was once a military colossus. We are winning the phase 
against Japan. The Japanese Navy has been driven from the 
Pacific. Our ground troops are firmly entrenched on the 
threshold of the Japanese Empire. Failing organizations 
could not have achieved those victories. We owe it to pos- 
terity to be certain of improvement before we discard a 
victorious combination. 

I wish I could lay before you a reasoned conclusion one 
way or the other. Unfortunately, I have not arrived at any 
final decision. I cannot present a plan of consolidation. I can- 
not bring myself to recommend that no change in that diree- 
tion be made. I see disadvantages and advantages in the 
present system. It seems to me that there will be an equal 
number of disadvantages and advantages in a_ single 
department. 

My main difficulty is that I have not been able to work 
out the blueprint of an effective single department. I cannot 
accept a theoretical “general principle of consolidation” ‘in 
the abstract and trust that the details will later fall in line. 
Successful organizational forms exist only in the concrete 
and depend on careful attention to many details. All mergers 
are not beneficial. Our national experience with corporate 
mergers is eloquent in that respect. Some mergers produce 
compact and efficient units. Others result in loose, diffused 
and unprofitable concerns, disappointing to the stockholders 
and the public alike. None of you would approve a merger 
of two industrial concerns without having a detailed plan 
presented and studied. I do not mean that you would want 
to envision where each clerk would sit. You would, however. 
insist on preparing a reasonably clear forecast as to the effect 
of the merger on the important divisions of both companies. 
You to study the experience of 
any company might have tried the same 
type of merger. It is my suggestion that we follow the 
identical thinking through this 
defense problem. 

Let us start with a quick glance at history—-first at the 
history of our own country, The United States started on its 
national career in 1789 with a single department for the 
armed services. The Department of War was given authority 
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over both the land and naval forces. At that time we had 
no naval vessels. The depredations of the Barbary Pirates 
in 1794 started our naval growth. In 1798, we drifted into 
an undeclared sea war with France. Ship construction was 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Caution urged in undertaking changes in military system which is waging a 
victorious war—Advantages in experiment must be weighed against dis- 





advantages—Natural tendency of huge organizations is to decentralize. 


further increased. Agitation started for a separate Depart- 
ment of the Navy. On March 22, 1798, the Secretary of War 
himself, as one alternative, proposed the separation of naval 
affairs from the War Department. The debates in Congress* 
are worth examining. Some of the opponents of separation 
feared that it would lead to a great Navy. Those favoring 
a separate Navy urged that important economies would 
result thraugh closer supervision of naval matters. It was 
also said that one department could not so spread _ itself 
eficiently to administer the business of both the Army and 
the Navy. After considerable debate and a close vote, our 
present separate Navy Department was created on April 
30, 1798. 

Germany and Russia have each experimented with a single 
department. The German Navy of World War I was built 
under a separate Admiralty. After 1918, the German Army 
and Navy were placed under a single Ministry of Defense. 
There was at that time no German Navy. It had been 
scuttled at Scapa Flow. By 1936, the German war organiza- 
tion had been split into three separate departments—the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. In 1938, a single supreme 
military command, which included fairly complete control 
over the economic life of the nation, was established. Whether 
itresembled our Joint Chiefs of Staff or a single department, 
we do not as yet know. 

Russia started her first Five-Year Plan by placing her 
aed forces under a single committee. Later this committee, 
or Commissariat as it was called, was replaced by a single 
Minister of Defense. On December 7, 1937, when the idea 
of a strong Russian Navy was revived for the first time since 
1918, the Navy was transferred to a separate naval Commis- 
sar. Foreign Commissar Molotov then declared that Soviet 
Russia was determined to have a fleet equal to her 
great mission. 

It may well be that we should draw no final conclusions 
fom such history. I realize that the vitality of institutions 
depends greatly on environment. I do not feel that we are 
clear enough about the effect of environment upon our early 
combined department. We know much less about the environ- 
ments of the Russian and German experiments. Even so, 
the need for caution seems considerably emphasized by the 
fact that on several occasions on this globe a single 
iepartment was tried and abandoned. 

The arguments in favor of a consolidated department are 
lwsically simple and are grounded entirely in dissatisfaction 
vith the present situation. Separate departments are charged 
vith three fundamental defects. It is said that separate 
partments lead to (1) uncoordinated operations in the 
tld, (2) duplicating services and efforts, and (3) competi- 
ve interferences accompanied by a waste of manpower, 





material and money. Consolidation is presented as the 
organizational panacea for such defects. 

At this point I suggest an examination. At least two ques- 
tions can well be asked—can these defects be eliminated 
without consolidating the departments? Will these defects 
surely be eliminated by consolidation? 

For instance, I think it is clear that coordination of com- 
mand in the field can be accomplished without merger of 
the departments. In our Joint Chiefs of Staff, I think we 
have created an instrumentality through which unity of mili- 
tary command can be effected. With some exceptions, I think 
unity of command has been achieved. In such exceptions, 
furthermore, the fault, if any there be, does not lie in the 
organizational form but rather in the decisions made. There 
is no form of organization possible which will prevent all 
error of judgment. I would retain permanently the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That will require legislation, but in that 
respect, consolidation of the departments is not essential. As 
a matter of fact, the different backgrounds of the men com- 
prising our Joint Chiefs of Staff may well have contributed 
to the vitality of their decisions. 

I agree that there is considerable duplication of effort 
between the services. Some of the most widely publicized, 
however, are not really duplications. As to others, it seems 
to me that consolidation would not be a cure. For instance, I 
do not think there is any duplication in the existence of two 
hospitals in Washington a few miles from each other. I have 
in mind the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Maryland, and the 
Army Hospital in the District of Columbia. Both hospitals 
are full. All operating rooms, X-ray rooms and laboratories 
are used to capacity. I am told that both hospitals are about 
as large as a single hospital should be for efficient operation 
by a single staff. 

An example of a possible duplication which would not be 
cured by consolidation is the existence of two air stations 
in Washington—the Anacostia Naval Air Station and the 
Army’s Bolling Field, immediately adjacent to each other. 
It is said that under a single department those fields could 
be combined with the saving of one control tower, one 
operations building and one operating staff. 

That claim was first made early last year. Later in the 
same year, single operation of the two fields was tried. It 
was unsuccessful. The fields are located on a long narrow 
strip of land bounded on one side by the Anacostia River 
and on the other by some low hills. Control of both fields 
from a single tower resulted in delayed take-offs and landings, 
general confusion and inefficiency in operation. The truth is 
that for modern planes the fields are badly located. Once the 
present location is accepted as a fact, there is no duplica- 

(Continued on following page) 




















(Continued from preceding page) 
tion. Combination of the departments would cure nothing. 
In 1943, a point was made of the fact that the Army Ord- 
nance plants were not being used to peak capacity and yet 
the Navy was building additional shell-loading facilities. 
After the German attack in December, 1944, the Army 
suddenly needed all loading capacity available and would 
have liked more. Then the additional Navy loading capacity 
seemed farsightedness indeed. 

It must also, I think, be recognized that consolidation is 
not a certain cure for all duplication and overlapping. Dupli- 
‘ation almost always exists in large organizations. It might 
well be termed a by-product of enormous size as natural in 
that situation as the thorn is on the rose bush. Overlapping 
often exists and persists in spite of unity of command. The 
Navy, a single department, has unity of command in a single 
Secretary. All of the top military and civilian executives 
work as a team and are extremely conscious of the need for 
team work. Yet one of the most difficult problems we face in 
the Navy is the elimination of duplications within our walls. 
After years of close attention, we are continually discover- 
ing unsuspected duplications. Some are deliberately created 
for the sake of what we deem to be efficiency. T fear that it 
will be some time before we discover the organizational secret 
which will guarantee the elimination of all inappropriate 
duplications and overlappings. 

Unification will not necessarily remedy all the criticized 
defects. The resulting single department would be so large 
that existing duplications might possibly become accentuated 
and more numerous. As organizations expand, executive con- 
trol becomes more and more tenuous and weakened. There is 
a limit to the direct executive control which can be exercised 
by any one man. In almost direct proportion to size and 
decentralization, the obstacles in the way of coordination 
multiply. In industry, mass production has provided savings 
which have counter-balanced the inefficiencies of diffused 
executive direction. What the counter weight in the armed 
services might be, I do not know. 

The War Department provides an exceHent clinical study 
of the operation of a huge organization. Size has, in my 
opinion, forced Army management to separate and decentral- 
ize much more than the Navy. That is not said in criticism. 
In an organization of the Army’s size, I do not think there 
was any option. Nevertheless, it is inescapable that consid- 
erable duplication exists within the War Department. 

I have also watched another phenomenon of evolution in 
the Army which I attribute to size. At the start of this war 
the Army voluntarily split into three parts—the Army 
Ground Forces, the Army Air Forces and a joint Service of 
Supply, now known as the Army Service Forces. The Air 
Forces sought and obtained a high degree of autonomy, even 
in respect of the General Staff. The Air Forces established 
their own separate Air Judge Advocate, Air Surgeon, Air 
Inspector General, Air Chaplains Division and Civil Affairs 
Division. The Air Forces’ procurement organization is now 
also quite separate from the Army Service Forces. The trend 
toward complete separation is continuing. As late as Septem- 
ber 27, 1944, there was transferred from the Army Service 
Forces to the Air Forces independent authority over automo- 
tive maintenance, repair of real property, operation of utili- 
ties, contracts with commercial laundries and several other 
non-specialized operations with respect to Air Force installa- 
tions. Duplication in administration was thus deliberately 


created. It was probably wise. a 
Personally, I expect to see a continued trend toward sep- 
aration in the huge War Department. It may well be that 
complete autonomy of the Air Forces is inevitable. That 
may be dictated not only by logic but by the natural limita- 
tions with respect to size. No one, I fear, knows how large an 














organization can become, before a separation into parts is 
essential to maintain effective control. 

Many urge a merger of the Armed Services in the interests 
of economy. As you undoubtedly noted, the same argument 
was made in 1798 in favor of separation. I doubt whether 
anyone knows the path to true economy. War is not eco- 
nomical. It is the apotheosis of waste and destruction. 
Furthermore, it is as yet impossible in respect of this war 
to estimate the waste in duplication as compared with the 
waste through haste, changes in strategic plans, and diffused 
administration inside the two huge departments. 

And let me add that in war we cannot sacrifice effective- 
ness to economy. That could be the path to defeat. 

Quite apart from my worries about the loss, of efficiency 
in organizations of huge size, I do not think the plan of 
combining the departments, which was publicly proposed last 
year, involves unification. It is really a plan of separation. 
You will recall that such plan envisaged a single department 
headed by one Secretary supported in turn by four subordi- 
nates—three separate Under Secretaries, one each fog the 
Army. Navy and Army Air Forces—and then an independent 
Director of Supply on a level somewhat below that of the 
Under Secretaries. The only signs of unification in that plan 
lie in the name of the over-all department and in the person 
of the single Secretary. Unity in an organization of that size 
will, in my opinion, need many more aids. All criticisms 
of the existing situation will, I think, apply equally well to 
that type of organization. 

It seems to me that the substance of such plan is the 
further separation of the Army Air Forces and the Service of 
Supply. Such thought is supported by the position taken by 
one of its proponents. On April 26, 1944, before the Select 
Committee of the House on Post-War Military Policy a high 
ranking Army Air Force officer was asked the following 
questions and made the following answers: 

“Q. Then, you think that unity can be brought about 
by a merging together of the two armed services in their 
entirety, the Army and the Navy? 

“A. No, sir; [do not. 

“Q. You think the unity can only be brought about 
by further division? 

“A. Yes, sir: I do.” 

Unification through separation may be practicable but 
[ think we are entitled to a clear demonstration. 

If the real purpose of this proposal is to establish the Army 
Air Forces on a separate and independent basis, I think it 
should be discussed from that angle and not presented as 
unification. That separation may well be an appropriate 
change. [ am not. sufficiently advised to comment on the 
wisdom of a separate Army Air Force. I know, however, that 
it is an entirely different subject from consolidation of the 
two present departments. 

I realize that I have done nothing more than sketch a 
shadowy outline of an important national problem. You 
must fill in the details yourself. A real burden is thus cast 
upon you. You must become informed and you must make 
your views known. You cannot let this question go by 
default. Our national security and power cannot be weakened. 

If I have seemed to favor the present. situation, such 
impression was not intended. I am still sincerely on the 
fence. Although [ am satisfied that a change in the pres- 
ent victorious combination should not be hastily made, 
I am anxious that we think this proposal through. If I seemed 
to deal too emphatically with the disadvantages of. size, 
it was because I fear such dangers are usually glossed over. 
[ have tried simply to emulate the watchman at a dangerous 
railroad crossing. My whole appeal was intended to be one 
of caution—a cry of—Stop, Look and Listen.” 

(Address before Buffalo Chamber of Commerce.) 
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This gun pointer dial sets the range for our fliers’ deadly fire. It 
had to be quick-reading with clear, permanent figures in color. And 
General Electric laminated Textolite was the answer. 

G-E Textolite has proven itself superior to other materials for 
hundreds of instrument and weapon control dials, charts, and in- 
struction plates. They are produced at No. 1 Plastics Avenue in 
Whatever way will give the most satisfactory service—graphic, 
engraved, printed, stamped, or embossed. They are easy to read— 
and stay that way. For G-E laminated Textolite is tough ... durable 
...Tesistant to weather, chemicals, and impact. And, it has high 
‘lectrical insulating value, too. 

Maybe G-E Textolite laminated plastics can make your post-war 
product better... less expensive to manufacture .. . easier to use... 
nore colorful. G. E.’s complete plastics service is available to all 
idustry. Bring your plastics problem to G. E.—the world’s largest 
manufacturer of finished plastics products. Write to Plastics Divi- 
ions, General Electric Company, | Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL ¢ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 
PM.EWT, CBS. “G-E House Party” every weekday 4:00 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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Backed by 51 years of experience. 
General Electric has been designing 
and manufacturing plastic products ever 
since 1894. 

G-E Design and Engineering Service. 
Our own industrial designers and en- 
gineers work together. Result: plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically 
sound and good-looking. 

G-E Mold Service. Fully equipped 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen whose average precision 
mold experience is 12 years. G-E molds 
are chromium plated for longer life. 









Center: Gun director spotter made by General Electric for A. C. Gilbert Co., and The Chandler Company 


G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 
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G-E Quality Control. Our plastic prod- 
ucts may pass through as many as 
160 inspections and analyses. Army- 
Navy rejections are so low as to be 
negligible at General Electric. 

G-E Research works continually to 
develop new materials, new processes, 
new applications for plastics. 

G-E Manufacturing Facilities are avail- 
able for all types of plastic parts—for 
compression molding, injection mold- 
ing, transfer molding, extrusion mold- 
ing, cold molding, both high and low 
pressure laminating, and fabricating. 
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The new Budd-designed, lounge-type seat in The Cabin Car is Ingeni arrang t of toilet facilities provide 
adjustable for reclining. Arm rests fold into back of seat. new convenience for passengers. 
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IW 7771E CHVE/W CAR OF A 
MODERN, STAINLESS STEEL TRAIN 


You’ll find it a delightful way to travel. A spacious room of your 
own. Luxurious lounge seat by day. A full-length, comfortable 
bed at night. Complete privacy. 7 —s 

Budd, creator of modern, stainless steel passenger cars and t P 
trains, designed the Cabin Car. As in all Budd-built equipment, its 
structure is stainless steel, for strength and safety. But inside it is 
new and different. 

Every room in the Cabin Car is on the main floor of the car. 
Every one is full height, plenty of head room—no one above or 
beneath you. Every room has its own broad window, its own 
toilet, clothes cabinet, folding wash basin, mirror, shoe cabinet. 
Each has individually controlled heat and air-conditioned ventila- 
tion. The folding bed is lowered and raised automatically, by 
flicking a switch. It is the best train bed you ever saw, with springs 
and deep mattress and sideboards that keep the covers in place. 

And you will be pleased to learn that a room in the Cabin Car 
with all its individual comfort will cost you little more than an sean it Pe apUN ren PNET 
ordinary lower berth in the old-style sleeping car. or lowered automatically by flicking o switch. 














EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT aD 41 ” 
I PILLS 


Originators of modern, streamline stainless steel trains. Inventors and builders of ALLSTEEL* Automobile Bodies. 
Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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Changes at Cabinet and Lower Levels That Alter Capital Aspect 


Expectation that a period 
of consolidation will follow 
twelve years of reform 


President Truman is putting a new face 
upon the Federal Government. One by 
one, the old figures are disappearing. The 
clamor for reforms is dying away. All 
along the line, labor, minorities and other 
groups that have fought for reforms in 
the past are bracing themselves to hold 
the gains made under President Roosevelt. 

The governmental changes, wide as they 
are, do not signify that Mr. Truman in- 
tends to abandon the reforms that have 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY ICKES 
Off to England 


marked the last 12 years. He simply is 
substituting his own administrators for 
those who have been identified with the 
work of achieving the changes. He is con- 
solidating the ground that has been 
gained. He is recognizing that reforms are 
bred of depression and distress, not good 
times and general well being. 

New Cabinet. In three months, Mr. 
Truman has changed half of the Cabinet. 
Five of the ten members now are Truman 
appointees. The resignation of the sixth 
is in his hands. Of the four others, two— 
Secretaries Forrestal of Navy and Stimson 
of War—are directly concerned with the 
operation of the war. 


JULY 13, 1945 


The other two have been identified in 
the public mind with the New Deal ever 
since the ‘first Roosevelt Administration. 
Secretary Wallace of Commerce is pro- 
tected in his post by special considera- 
tions. For the time being, Mr. Truman 
says he has no change in mind for Secre- 
tary Ickes of Interior. 

Secretary Ickes has conducted the ne- 
gotiations with Great Britain for an oil 
treaty. He is familiar with that problem 
and is about to be sent to England to 
work out a new treaty, the first one hav- 
ing failed to win the approval of Con- 
gress. Until this work is done, his place 
is regarded as safe. 

Mr. Wallace got his present post as a 
reward for his work in the campaign that 
re-elected Mr. Roosevelt and made Mr. 
Truman Vice President. That work was 
done by Mr. Wallace in the face of a 
Rooseveltian snub by which Mr. Truman 
was substituted for Mr. Wallace on the 
ticket. But for a twist of circumstances, 
Mr. Wallace might be in the White House 
and Mr. Truman still a Senator from Mis- 
souri. And Mr. Wallace in the Cabinet is 
a living symbol of the New Deal. Of all the 
men in the Cabinet. Mr. Wallace’s place 
is regarded as the most secure. 

New under-secretariat. Inevitably, 
the appointment of a new set of Cabinet 
officials brings changes all through the up- 
per strata of Government departments. 
Each new Cabinet officer wants his own 
advisers, men who are attuned to his way 
of thinking and whose mental approach to 
departmental policies is akin to his own. 

Thus, all through the Labor, Agricul- 
ture, Justice, State and Post Office Depart- 
ments an epidemic of resignations is taking 
away one after another of the under and 
assistant secretaries. In the selection of 
new men, the Democratic Party organiza- 
tion is playing its full part. Theorists are 
being replaced by practical administrators 
with some knowledge of politics. 

Morgenthau and Roberts. The same 
rash of resignations will affect the Treas- 
ury when Fred M. Vinson, the War Mobi- 
lizer, moves in to take the place of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, after Mr. Truman 
returns from the Big Three meeting. The 
sudden decision of Mr. Morgenthau to 
quit came in the wake of repeated rumors 
that he was to be replaced. He went to Mr. 
Truman to ask for assurances that these 
were not true and that his job would have 
some permancuce. He did not get that as- 


surance, and resigned. Both he and Mr. Tru- 
man said there was no ill will. But he quit. 

The retirement of Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts from the Supreme Court 
does not signify, however, that any great 
changes of direction are in prospect there. 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone is past re- 
tirement age, but friends say he is well 
satisfied with his work. None of the seven 
other members has reached the retirement 
age of 70. Only Chief Justice Stone and 
Justice Roberts date their service back 
to the pre-Roosevelt era. Mr. Stone was 
appointed by President Coolidge, Mr. 
Roberts by President Hoover. The rest of 
the Court was chosen by Mr. Roosevelt. 





JUSTICE ROBERTS 
Off the bench 


Big Three. Even the plans of Mr. Tru- 
man for the Big Three meeting, now not 
far off, are feeling the impact of the gov- 
ernmental changes. Harry Hopkins, who 
had served Mr. Roosevelt long and well, 
and who as Mr. Truman’s emissary to 
Moscow helped to smooth out the troubles 
between the U.S. and Russia, made his 
final bow out of Government service 

As in the case of all the other changes. 
the exchange of letters between the two 
was pleasant. Mr. Hopkins’s health, bad 
for years, was given as the reason. A few 
days later, he was hired by a New York 
labor-employer organization. He will not 
go to the Big Three meeting. 
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from our motecular stills 


9,000 units of vitamin A—the amount every pound of 
nutritious fortified margarine carries—need occupy no 
more space than the head of a pin. 

Nevertheless, to the processor of margarine, jealously 
watchful of the quality and flavor of his products, that 
tiny quantity must meet certain rigid specifications. It 
must be eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, 
and accurate in potency. Since those are the specifications 
of Distilled Concentrates of Vitamin A Esters*, they are 
the source of the vitamin A in much of the margarine 
produced and sold today. 

The superb Vitamin A Ester Concentrates are endowed 
with these advantages because of our exclusive high- 
vacuum molecular distillation processes. Nevertheless, 
molecular distillation is very definitely not a one-purpose 
process. It is demonstrating more and more usefulness in 
the processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals. It may 
prove to be a revolutionary new tool for you. We invite 
you to write for additional information. 


* Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zonecring Mgh-Uhcuum Research 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Woadpuaritre for Ot-Solidlle-Ultimins and High Ubeuum Eguspment” 















Pro and Con 
of Matiomal Issues 


Move to Revise 
The Wagner Act: 
Press Reaction 


The Federal Labor Relations Act pro- 
posed by Senators Burton, Ball and Hatch 
is hailed by most commenting newspaper 
editors as a great improvement over the 
Wagner Act. But there is some opposi- 
tion to such provisions as compulsory ar- 
bitration, restriction of federal jurisdiction 
in labor disputes and use of injunctive 
process. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
observes that national labor legislation “is 
now being approached from the standpoint 
of the public interest.” 

Admitting “a manifest need for revi- 
sions in the Wagner Act,” the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) says 
the bill “provides a useful basis for discus- 
sion,” although “it appears debatable .. . 
that we should return to the injunctive 
process.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) calls it 
“an advance over present legislation in 
important respects,” but believes that “all 
its merits would be more than canceled” 
by the provision for compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

The Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind.) opposes 
the proposed measure as heralding “a 
backward revolution in Government labor 
policy,” being based on the philosophy 
“that labor peace can be promoted ... 
by curbing unions and restricting federal 
jurisdiction.” 

It “would prove a gold mine to the 
legal profession” in its need for interpre- 
tation, warns the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.), which, like the Chicago Sun, 
objects to the exclusion of “intrastate” 
and small businesses from federal labor 
jurisdiction. 

But the Youngstown (Ohio) Viéndica- 
tor (Ind.-Dem.), terming the bill “a no- 
table advance over present legislation,” 
finds merit in the proposal to “take Gov- 
ernment out of local disputes by confining 
its mediation board to quarrels that affect 
the public interest.” 

While objecting to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
makes this comment: ‘Frankly, — the 
Hatch-Burton-Ball bill . . . is compara- 
tively mild. Much tougher bills . . . may 
become law unless the chiefs of labor 
themselves take the lead in legislation,” 
for “postwar legislation must protect 
both—and regulate both” industry and 
labor. 
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CALVERT Sn 


Tes easy to say: “I believe honesty is the best 
policy.” 


It’s easy to say: “I’d rather keep my character 
than my customers.” 


It’s not so easy to prove it. Wrigley has proved it. 


Wrigley has told America that for the present, no 
more chewing gum bearing the famous brand 
names of Wrigley’s Spearmint, Doublemint, and 
Juicy Fruit will be made. Not for civilians, not 
for the armed forces. 


Here is why: Wrigley has used up all its pre- 
war ingredients. It can’t make chewing gum up 
to the standard America has come to expect from 
those famous brands. 


So Wrigley has withdrawn those brands—in 
which millions upon millions of dollars have 
been invested — until their pre-war quality can 
again be assured. 


We are proud to salute Wrigley! 


For here, in black and white for all America 
to see, is an example of keeping faith with the 
public. Here is what the integrity of a brand 











name means. Here is the kind of courage which 
has built and kept American business strong. 


The act of buying a product is an act of faith. 
You see a brand advertised, you try it, you have 
confidence in its quality. For any manufacturer to 
lower that quality, is to commit a breach of faith. 


Because of shortages of pre-war materials, 
there exists today a temptation for a manufacturer 
to substitute inferior ingredients. 


Today, demand is so great that such a manu- 
facturer might well succeed in finding a market 
for his sub-standard product. He would have 
nothing to lose .. . except his reputation. 


Because Calvert has always believed that the 
good name of a product must never be sacrificed 
for any reason, we salute Wrigley. We salute 
them for proving that the American people’s 
confidence in great brands, and in the integrity 
of their manufacturers... has not been misplaced! 


DDeosrosrrhreLey 


W. W. Wachtel, President 












The 2nd in a new series of business messages from 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEw YORK 17, N.Y. 








Reprints of this series are available on request 
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myriad of symbols, some 
with meanings plain to the 
rol obitcU-tanve slole) Mmeleslaacm colony eel 


only to learned scholars. 


LEE of Conshohocken molds 
its name LEE onthe sidewalls 
of LEE DeLuxe Tiges...8 


symbol which motorists 





throughout the world recog- 


nize as a guaranty of satisfy- We ane 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
\ OF 
\NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
: CORPORATION 


ing tire performance. 


LEEY 


DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
CONS HOMOCKEN, PA. 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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of the Week 
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Should presidential succession, in 
event of a vice-presidential vacancy, 
pass first to the Speaker of the House, 
or to the Secretary of State? 


President Truman’s proposal to 
amend the law governing succession 
to the Presidency has aroused wide- 
spread discussion. To present a cross 
section of informed opinion, The 
United States News asked members 
of Congress, lawyers, authorities on 
constitutional law and others the pre- 
ceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 






John N. Garner 


Uvalde, Tex.; Vice President of the U.S., 
1933-41; Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1931-33, 
answers: 
The presidential succession should first 
pass to the Speaker of the House. 


(by telegraph) 


Alf M. Landon 


Topeka, Kansas; Republican Nominee for 
President of the United States, 1936; Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, 1933-37, 

answers: 

I am for President Truman’s proposal 
to make the Speaker of the House. rather 
than the Secretary of State, next in line 
for the Presidency after the Vice Presi- 
dent because it is repugnant to all demo- 
cratic ideas of government to let an elect- 
ed official pick his own successor. 

Furthermore, the President and his See- 
retary of State traveling together, as they 
are about to do in their trip to Europe, 
offer the risk of a double calamity. 


Josephus Daniels 


Raleigh, N. C.; President, The Raleigh News 

and Observer; Secretary of the Navy in 

President Wilson’s Cabinet, 1913-21; U.S. 

Ambassador to Mexico, 1933-41, 
answers: 

The matter of succession ought to in- 
sure that the Administration will be con- 
ducted by approved members of the party 
which won the election in which the 
President and Vice President were chosen. 

I am not particularly interested in the 
method or in individuals who might sue- 
ceed in case of disability of the President 
and Vice President, but I strongly be- 
lieve there ought to be no possibility of 
change in political administration in case 
of death or inability. 

The people’s will should be respected. 
A short time before the election in 1916, 
when Wilson thought it might be pos- 
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BACK IN 1934, WE SAID — 


bape es 


Now, in 1945, Arthur Schilling, Odell Township, Illinois, farmer, says this about his 1934 model: 





“Plymouth Builds Great Cars” is as 
old as Plymouth. It isn’t just a sales 
slogan ... it doesn’t just apply to one 
or a few models. The four words sum 
up Plymouth’s manufacturing policy— 
first, last and always. 

Year after year, Plymouths have been 
great cars—because of the value built 
in, the extra usefulness to owners. 
And to make our cars even better, we 
have constantly pioneered major ad- 


PLYMOUTH Division of 


“T’ve passed the 100,000-mile 
Plymouth and have never had any work done on the 
motor. The head and oil pan have never even been 
removed. I’m still getting good gasoline mileage and 
don’t use any great amount of oil. The car has always 
been on the farm and for years it has been driven over 
some of the worst mud roads in the township. But it’s 
still rolling right along.” 


CHRYSLER 


mark with my 1934 


vancements—set new standards for the 
low-price field with each new model. 

To win and hold millions of owners, 
Plymouth had to plan and build for 
service. This same enduring policy is 
built into guns and tanks and planes 
today. It will be built into great new 
cars tomorrow. Meanwhile, Plymouth’s 
nation-wide dealer organization gives 
good care to the cars Plymouth built 
before the war. 
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Farmers Tnow that Plymouth 


is BUILT FOR SERVICE- 
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You'll enjoy "The Music of Morton Gould’’ Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E 
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PLYMOUT 


BUILDS GREAT CAR 


@ /N TRUST FOR TOMORRO. 





*&BUY WAR BONDS! ... TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 

















And then, there’s the old story about the farmer: “When I say 


scat! By golly, I mean scat!” He got immediate action because he 
had prepared for it — cut two holes in the cabin door. So it is on 
the Norfolk and Western Railway. When there’s freight to be 
moved in a hurry — this railway is prepared for it. When the 
word is given, it moves, now, and promptly to destination. 

This quick action for shippers and receivers of freight is the 
result of “know how.” plus facilities and equipment which are 
maintained always in top-notch condition. When your freight is 
consigned to the Norfolk and Western you can rest assured that 
it will move speedily, efficiently and safely —- over N. & W.’s 
double track of heavy-duty steel rails laid on deep, well-graded 
stone ballast —a smooth roadbed that is second to none. 

Specify the Norfolk and Western, for quick action on your 


freight shipments, and. watch the results. 


Norpoth.. estore. 
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sible that Hughes would win, he wrote a 
letter to the Secretary of State saying that 
there ought to be no government by off- 
cers except those elected by the people in 
the November election, and that if Hughes 
were elected he would resign and ask the 
Vice President to resign, after appointing 
Hughes as Secretary of State. This would 
automatically make Hughes President 
without waiting for March 4. Wilson felt 
in the emergency that the newly elected 
President ought to take over at once in 
the critical situation that then existed. 


Homer Cummings 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Democratic 
National Committee, 1919-20; Attorney 
General of U.S., 1933-39, 
answers: 
I think that the presidential succession, 
in the event of a vice-presidential vacancy, 
should pass to the Speaker of the House. 


Edward S. Corwin 


Princeton, N. J.; Professor of Jurisprudence, 

Princeton University; Consultant of Attor- 

ney General on Constitutional Questions, 

1935; Past President, American Political 

Science Association, 
answers: 

Either the Speaker or Secretary of 
State would have to continue as such “off- 
cer” while “acting” as President. This is 
especially objectionable as to the Speaker. 
Congress should create forthwith — the 
ereatly needed office of Assistant Presi- 
dent, one of whose duties should be to 
“act as President” whenever that office 
fell vacant with no Vice President to suc- 
ceed. Then at the next election for choos- 
ing Congressmen, a new President and 
Vice President should be chosen for “four 
years” in the constitutional manner. Thus 
the co-ordination which the Constitution 
contemplates betweer a newly elected 
President, a newly elected House and a 
newly elected one third of the Senate 
would be preserved. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney 


(Dem.), Okla.; Member, Hovre Committee 

on Banking and Currency; Author of Presi- 

dential Succession Bill, H.R. 3206, 
answers: 

Having introduced the original bill for 
presidential succession in the House, I 
definitely feel the succession should go to 
the Speaker. for he represents more nearly 
than any other federal official the choice 
of the whole population of the country. 

Composition of the House more nearly 
approaches composition of the Electoral 
College. With the size of the executive 
departments now at more than 3,000,000 
employes, I believe it would be extremely 
bad public policy for the line of succession 
to fall to a purely appointive officer such 
as a Cabinet member. 

The uncertainty of the tenure in office 
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] A meal is not a meal without knives, forks, and 
® spoons ... and plenty of them! So Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania always saw to it that each guest had set before 
him a full quota of glistening silver. Just the right 
implements for each delectable dish on our famous 
Statler menus! 


2. 




















Old Lady Etiquette herself couldn’t have laid out a 
nicer place setting. Then came the war, and silver 
became impossible to replace. We lavished loving 
care on our knives, forks, and spoons, so guests 
could still enjoy perfect place settings. 











3 Even so, tableware began to deteriorate. The silver 
* rubbed off of spoons, fork tines got bent and broken, 
handles began to drop off of knives . . . until we 
could no longer set the perfect, gleaming places to 
which Hotel Pennsylvania guests had become ac- 
customed. 





4. 


Of course, no guest has ever had to use chop sticks, 
or eat with his fingers. We still have an adequate 
supply of clean, shiny table silver, so that when you 
visit us, you won’t have to stir your coffee with a 
knife handle. 











5. There'll come a day when we can once again set the 

* magnificent table of silver that you appreciate. Just 
as the time will come when all services will once 
more be not merely good—but outstanding! Mean- 
while, we continue to bring you the essential com- 
forts and conveniences. And we do it so well that 
people tell us they scarcely notice the difference! 

















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 






Company 


° 


Your mind is full of plans for tomorrow. It is also full of 
work to be done today. How much better you could think 
about the bigger opportunities of tomorrow—if only you 
could sweep today’s problems out of your mind! 

Right before you is the mind broom—the time hoarder— 
you need. It’s the “mike” of the Edison Electronic VoIcE- 
WRITER—ready to capture your ideas, to speed them into 
action, to record telephone talks and interviews—to make 
you master of your business hours to an extent you never 
dreamed possible. + st 


If your business employs a thousand people—or if it is just you 
and a secretary —Edison Electronic VOICEWRITING can help you 
run it better. Ask for proof by mailing the coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 








Thomas A. Edison, Inc., B7-2, W. Orange, N. J.* 


1 would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 














*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Stree 





is more cicarty illustrated when it is real- 
ized that within the last few days we have 
had three heirs apparent—Mr. Stettinius, 
then Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and now the new Secretary of 
State Byrnes. It is important for our sys- 
tem of representative democracy to have 
a more nearly representative election of 
the successor to the Presidency. 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Chairman, Republican Steer- 
ing Committee, U. S. Senate; Member, Sen- 
ate Committees on Finance, Banking and 
Currency, and Special Committee on Post. 
war Economic Policy and Planning, 


answers: 

I believe the suecession to the Presi- 
deney should remain as is now provided in 
the law, to the Secretary of State. 

Presumably, he will carry out the gen- 
eral policies of the President and Vice 
President elected by the people. Certainly 
he is more likely to do so than the Speaker 
of the House, who might even belong to a 
different party. 


Charles Michelson 


Washington, D.C.; Editor and Writer; 

Associate Director of Publicity, Democratic 

National Committee; Chief Washington 

Correspondent, New York World, 1917-29, 
answers: 

Your question is complicated by the 
circumstances that the presert Speaker has 
eminent qualifications, anc. the nation’s 
confidence. 

Tfowever, the not infrequent advent of 
a House of opposite political faith to 
the elected Administration, and other ob- 
vious possibilities provide objections to 
a change. 

Ordinarily a President chooses as Sec- 
retary of State a man of proven stature. 

Theodore Roosevelt picked Elihu Root: 
Wilson selected Bryan, thrice his party’s 
nominee for President; Harding brought 
in Charles Evans Hughes, who remained 
under Coolidge: Hoover named Stimson; 
and Roosevelt. Cordell Hull. With these 
precedents. I believe the existing system 
is safer in the long run. 


Ernest Angell 
New York, N.Y.; President, Council for 
Democracy; Regional Administrator, U. S. 
Securities *and Exchange Commission, 
1936-38; Author, “Supreme Court Primer” 
(1937), 
answers: (by telegraph) 
It is fundamental in our democracy that 
the people shall select their Chief Execu- 
tive. The precise method of changing the 
law, suggested by President Truman, may 
or may not be the best way or even the 
possible way to safeguard his right. The 
important point is that the statute of 
1886 makes possible an undemocratic suc- 
cession. How the law shall be changed is | 
a matter for Congress to decide. 











PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 

ones! Inquiries are wel- 


come from any industry 


with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT’S 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


RISE IN WORKER UNREST 


Issues That Have Doubled Job Shutdowns Since Defeat of Germany 


Growing problem of 
discharges to tighten 
discipline in plants 


Issues behind the recent outbreak of 
strikes now are clarifying. These issues are 
many and varied. They follow no general 
pattern, although there has been a rash of 
walkouts over minor grievances that nor- 
mally would be settled under contract 
grievance machinery. In many of the 
strikes, the issues do not concern the writ- 
ing of new contracts. 

A survey of some of the recent major 
strikes shows just what is behind the pres- 
ent unrest and turmoil, what is causing 
workers in increasing numbers to leave 
their jobs in war plants and sometimes ig- 
nore Government orders to return to work. 

Some recent strikes and issues are: 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. More 
than 16,000 CIO-United Rubber Workers 
stayed away from their jobs at the Akron, 
Ohio, Goodyear plants for 20 days before 
President Truman broke the strike by or- 
dering the Navy to seize the plants. These 
workers walked out after the company 
and the union had failed to agree on a 
number of accumulated grievances. These 
grievances involved individual wage rates 
and working conditions. Under terms of 
the company-union agreement, machinery 
is provided for settling such grievances, 





RUBBER: THE PICKET LINE WAS ERASED 
Behind the rash of walkouts.. . . resentments, grievances, disagreements 
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but, when no settlement was reached, the 
workers walked out. The War Labor 
Board called the walkout an “unauthor- 
ized outlaw strike,” asserted it violated 
the international constitution of the union, 
the no-strike pledge, and the union’s con- 
tract with the company. WLB and the 
union’s international president ordered 
the strikers to return to work, but they 
refused. The Navy then took over. 
Instead of gaining the help of the War 
Labor Board in adjusting their grievances, 
as they would have if they had not struck, 
the Goodyear workers lost 20 days’ pay. 
They also lost a shift premium allowance 
and a liberalized vacation plan that had 
been awarded them by WLB earlier this 
year. These benefits were suspended by 
WLB when the strikers refused to heed 
the Board’s back-to-work order. 
Although the union at Goodyear for- 
mally took a strike vote under the War 
Labor Disputes Act, thus legalizing the 
strike, WLB held, as it holds in all such 
cases, that voting to strike under the 
statute does not relieve unions of their ob- 
ligation under the no-strike pledge. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. The 
issue between this Akron firm and 16,500 
CIO rubber workers centered around dis- 
agreement over terms of a new contract. 
Among other things, the union demanded 
a union shop, checkoff dues, wage in- 
creases, and construction work to be done 


—Acme 


by CIO labor. Differences over terms of the 
contract were certified to the WLB, but 
WLB refused to process the case during the 
strike. Here, too, the workers voted for the 
strike under the balloting machinery es- 
tablished by the War Labor Disputes Act. 
New York newspaper strike. In this 
case, 1,700 members of the Newspaper 
Mail Deliverers’ Union walked out in dis- 
agreement over terms of a new contract 
with the New York Publishers Associa- 
tion. Among other things, including a de- 
mand for higher wages, the union de- 
manded a 8 per cent pay-roll royalty. The 
proceeds from this royalty would be used 
to finance a fund for old-age pensions, 
sick benefits and group hospitalization. 
The publishers opposed the royalty plan 
and contended that stabilization rules pre- 
vented them from raising wages. The 
strikers refused at first to return to work 
when ordered to by WLB. 
Glassworkers. Involved here were 
17,000 employes of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. and the Libbey-Owens Ford 
Co. in ten cities. Issues in this strike cen- 
tered in some of the plants around a union 
complaint that the employer was cutting 
piece rates. This the management denied. 
The union also was resentful over slow- 
ness of WLB in processing a case last year. 
Detroit building strike. A jurisdictional 
dispute between two powerful unions was 
behind this recent strike of 40,000 Detroit 


—Wide World 
NEWSPAPERS: A “ROYALTY” WAS HEADLINED 
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Fluorescent at tts Finest / 


es 


Stores can be flooded 

with sales-building light 

all day long, thanks to J 
low operating cost of 

Sylvania Fluorescent 

Lamps. 


with abundant Sylvania 
Fluorescent light to off- 
set street reflections, to 


| — zs 4 show goods in true color. 


I Ss | Window Displays snap - up 
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Showcase Lighting with cool, 
color-true Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps brings out natural 
quality of merchandise. Lamps 
—6” to 96”—now available. 





Offices need steady, continu- 
ously high level of light—get 
it from Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps! Result: less eyestrain, 


ys ye a : r é 4 fewer errors! 
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Ps é of ae J Tips on using Fluorescent 
© ca ox S - Fluorescent lighting is at its best when 
I S v a you use lamps of the right color. 
In most stores, offices, factories, WHITE 
ae OT THE is right—gives most light—is closest to 
= > aes es regular incandescent light in color. 
‘Ae wes}! SOFT WHITE flatters flesh tones. It’s best 
1 Py nv) used where warm-colored merchandise 
: j/ ip < or food is displayed. 
r Use DAYLIGHT to create a “cooler” 
Factories want lots of long- atmosphere, to simulate real daylight, 
lasting light. Sylvania tu point up blues and greens. 
Fluorescent Lamps have life Order Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps from 
ratings up to 6000 hours, your dealer now! Sylvania 
cut maintenance costs. Electric Products Inc.,N.Y.C. SYIVANIA i: 
LAMPS ids 
New Position Indicators! This exclusive Need Light Bulbs ? Asi ¥ 


Sylvania feature tells at a glance whena 


ccna ~ Sylvania Bulbs also give = *< ; 
lamp being inserted is in proper burn- J 2 net lag) 
ing position, speeds up maintenance. BEST LIGHT IN SIGHT! —- 


LIVANIA 
KLECTRIC 


Makers of the World-Famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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PUMPS 
Just Happened 














People sometimes ask us, “How on earth 
did a concern making brake shoes ever 
get into the pump business?” It would be 
fine to be able to say we planned it that 
way, but Brake Shoe didn’t. Nobody 
charted a course and years later said 
“now’s the time for American Manganese 
Steel Division to get into the pump busi- 
ness.” But what did happen was... 


“Punished Parts” Came First 





Amsco began years ago, making some 
replacement parts for other people’s dredge 
pumps. They were made from manganese 
steel—and they could take more punish- 
ment. They outlasted the other parts of 
the pumps. Soon, Amsco found itself 
with requests from dredgers to make these 
other parts too. Amsco engineers even 
helped redesign certain parts so they could 
stand up as long as the parts they origi- 
nally made. 

Then they were designing entire pump 
assemblies. Finally (actually it seemed 
suddenly) Amsco was in the pump busi- 
ness, designing and manufacturing pumps 
to do the tough jobs. 


A Family Affair 


Today, pumps are made of all kinds of 
material. Knowing the best material for 
the job is what counts. Actually pump 
building is a Brake Shoe family affair. 
Iron parts for pumps are made by Brake 
Shoe and Castings Division, Ni-Hard 
castings, A-B-K bearing material, brass, 
bronze and chromium alloys go from 
other divisions into Amsco pumps. 

What helps Brake Shoe’s divisions work 
together is the pumping of ideas from the 
bettom-up, the feeling of freedom to try. 
We call it “Bottom-Up Management.” 
It’s a good thing to have when you’re as 
extensive an organization as ours, trying 
to make so many diversified things better 
for industry. 











State of Washington. 
















LABORING MEN: Helping Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach (center) get started 
in the reorganization of the Department are former U. S. Conciliation Service 
head John R. Steelman (left) and Edward M. Connelly (right), U. S. Attorney, 
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workers. At issue was the question of 
whether the AFL Building and Construc- 
tion Trades or the maintenance men of 
the CIO Auto Workers should be em- 
ployed in maintenance and machine-in- 
stallation work in Detroit war plants as 
they convert to civilian output of autos. 


. The agreement under which this dispute 


was settled may serve as a model for set- 
tling similar disputes that may arise else- 
where in the country. (See page 44.) 

Oil refinery strike. Here was another 
case in which President Truman had to re- 
sort to Government seizure to break a 
strike. The stoppage involved 175 em- 
ployes of the Texas Co. refinery at Port 
Arthur, Tex. This strike grew out of a 
three-day suspension of 22 cleaning and 
maintenance workers because, the com- 
pany said, they refused to work at estab- 
lished pay rates. The union involved was 
the CIO Oil Workers International. 

Other issues. The strike listed here 
involved a variety of issues. Yet other 
issues not listed are causing strikes in 
other plants. 

Although there is little uniformity in the 
demands which prompt workers to leave 
jobs at a rate that has doubled since defeat 
of Germany, there is one issue occurring 
more and more frequently since the first of 
this year. That is the issue of discharges. 

Employers have been discharging an in- 
creasing number of workers in attempts 
to tighten up rather loose disciplinary sys- 
tems that prevailed in many war plants. 
These discharges frequently have caused 
trouble, especially when they involved 
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union officials. In many instances, the 
unions have interpreted the discharges as 
moves toward breaking the union. 

Also back of the upsurge in strikes 
is a desire on the part of unions to close 
ranks, to show employes and employers 
their strength at a time when cutbacks are 
threatening and when workers are fearful 
of losing their job security. This may well 
be an underlying cause of many strikes 
where other issues appear to be the cause. 

Mr. Vinson does not say that the “little 
steel” formula must be scrapped or re- 
vised, but he indicates that he is prepared 
to recommend to President Truman that 
some upward revision of the formula be 
permitted within reasonable limits, per- 
haps in cases where an offsetting price 
rise would be unnecessary. 

It is clear from his report that Mr. Vin- 
son is not prepared to go as far as the 
unions would go in granting wage in- 
creases, but it is also clear that he does 
not want to see the workers’ standard of 
living drop much below its wartime level. 
He lays great stress on the fact that wages 
cannot be raised without considering the 
effect on prices, a fact which apparently 
does not leave the door open for raises as 
substantial as the unions would like. 

The job, as Mr. Vinson sees it, is to con- 
tinue to hold the line against inflation 
without permitting a deflationary drop in 
purchasing power. How this is to be done 
remains unanswered. 


Wage increases. Labor unions now 
have within the Government an important 
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A MARINE MACHINERY Z PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS 4 DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 


Only a trademark—and yet it is responsible for literally millions 
of steam generated horse power, for the handling of tens 

of thousands of tons of material, for the operation of ships of 
every kind on every sea and for the development 
of fluid power for thousands of applications. 

It is the trademark of this company—exhibited 
with pride on each of its many products— 
promising performance, dependability, low cost 
operation. It is a symbol of engineering “know- 
how,” of manufacturing ability, of service 
reliably offered. Look over the type of products, 
shown here, on which this mark is displayed. 

If you are in a position to specify, approve, 

or purchase A machinery—you can be ine 


that this mark will justify your judgment. 


We 















A HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER PUMPS & CONTROLS a ii 
i A LO-HED ELECTRIC HOISTS 








—— AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: 


COCHRANE CORPORATION, Philadelphia, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Adrian, Mich. 
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“I MOTO-MIRROR 


Before long, your progressive car dealer or service shop will 
measure the mechanical condition of your car as accurately as a doctor 
reads your blood pressure. 


Just as there are established standards for human blood pressure, 
there is a standard performance for the car you drive. It is computed 
in terms of horsepower delivered at the rear wheels. 


With MOTO-MIRROR, in five to eight minutes, every unit of your 
car will be tested under actual driving conditions, without leaving the 
service shop. You and your service mechanic can see exactly what 
adjustments or repairs are needed. Your car will then be tuned to its 
peak performance —to meet your individual driving and climatic 
conditions — not to compromise factory settings that must be based 
on average conditions. You will clearly see the improvement in horse- 
power and enjoy improved performance on the road. 


This practical means of measuring automotive performance has 
been developed over a period of years, from the bulky, expensive 
laboratory dynamometer. Extensively used in the service field for the 
first time by the Armed Forces, it has proven invaluable in assuring 
peak performance at all times and for preventive maintenance. MOTO- 
MIRROR has all the accuracy of laboratory equipment, but is simple, 
compact, easy to operate and priced within the reach of any car dealer 
or service shop. 


IF IT’S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 


a = 
FLEET OWNERS ¢ Because they accomplish savings 
in critical parts and man-hours, a limited number of 
MOTO- MIRROR Chassis Dynamometers have been author- | 























ized for fleet operators. For complete information, please 
ask for Catalog 61. 
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ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINE AND CHASSIS DYNAMOMETERS 
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champion of their position that wages 
must be raised to offset the loss of over- 
time in a shorter work week. That cham- 
pion is Fred M. Vinson, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Mr. Vinson has been one of the leading 
advocates of holding the wartime wage 
line. Now, he is on record as favoring an 
increase in basic hourly wage rates where 
such increases can be made without boost- 
ing prices. His view, outlined in a recent 
report to Congress, is this: 

Reconversion is to bring reduction 
in manufacturing costs due to elimi- 
nation or reduction of overtime pay, 
downgrading of jobs that had been 
upgraded under pressure of labor 
shortages, and greater output per 
worker caused by increased efficiency. 
Therefore, these savings in costs will 
permit some rises in wages without 
compensating rises in prices. 

That is the same line that the labor 
unions have been taking for months in 
arguing before the War Labor Board for 
relaxation of the “little steel” formula. 
However, opponents of any change in the 
wage line point out that wage increases 
in major industries such as coal and steel 
have been followed by compensating price 
increases. They are not convinced that the 
present price structure will permit wage 
increases of any consequence without com- 
parable price rises. 


Reconversion wages. A clue to the 
possible practical effect of the War Labor 
Board’s reconversion wage policy now is 
available for employers. This clue is con- 
tained in a decision of the Third Regional 
War Labor Board approving a voluntary 
application for a reconversion wage struc- 
ture. As approved, this wage structure will 
yield higher average earnings to employes 
than either the company’s prewar or war- 
time wage structures. ° 

Unless the wage plan is upset by the 
national WLB, the company—Lester Piano 
Manufacturing Company, of Lester, Pa. 
—will be permitted to pay earnings for 
piecework that will average 5.3 per cent 
above prewar piecework earnings for 
the manufacture of pianos and 10.97 per 
cent above earnings for the average 
worker when the company was making 
airplane parts. 

In its reconversion wage plan, WLB 
aimed at holding rates for jobs in recon- 
verted plants at about the same level as 
rates for similar jobs in war plants. But it 
stated that key jobs which do not change 
in reconverting are to be used as guide- 
posts for lining up rates for other jobs to 
bring a balanced wage structure. The 
piano company based its new wage struc- 
ture on certain key jobs necessary in the 
making of both airplane parts and pianos. 


Jurisdictional dispute. An agree- 
ment that may serve to head off many 
strikes during the reconversion period has 
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»-- Both are Jobs for STEAM 


Matas for war—by the millions of tons—is still the 
No. 1 job in America’s 26,000 metal-producing and 
metal-working plants, which together use one-third of 
the nation’s available horsepower. 

Yet another job, still bigger perhaps, lies ahead of this 
industry—as -the urgency of war production begins to 
unwind into the pattern of peacetime trade. With recon- 
version from range finders to refrigerators, from bazookas 
to bath tubs, will come competition, from pre-war rivals 
and vigorous new-comers—competition that will dictate 
increased emphasis on steam plant reliability, efficiency, 
and operating costs. 

For then, as now, steam will provide most of the power 
that turns the wheels of the vast metal industry. From 
steam will come, too, most of the marine and Jocomotive 
power to convey its peacetime products to market. Low 


cost steam will, therefore, be a big factor in lowering 
production costs, in meeting the accelerated competition 
of the future. 

Planning for low cost steam tomorrow is a job B&W 
engineers are ready to tackle today, in partnership with 
engineers of industry. The long leadership of B&W 
has been greatly augmented by new valuable experience 
gained in serving industry's war needs . . . experience 
not only with boilers, but with pulverizers for efficient 
firing of metallurgical furnaces . . . with specialty 
refractories . . . with mechanical tubing both seamless 
and welded for almost innumerable uses . . . with 
alloy castings in a wide variety of sizes and shapes. 
This vast experience and the versatile facilities of B&W 
are at the disposal of engineers in all industries in con- 
nection with present problems or future planning. 











Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service ... Water-Cooled Furnaces ... Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers ... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment .. . 
Chain-Grate Stokers - « » Oil, Gas and Multifuel Burners 
¢++ Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe ... Refractories... 
Process Equipment. 





BABCOCK & WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET © NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 


SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: = WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. ALLIANCE OHIO 











MINERAL OIL SOLVENT I] te 
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FOR A FAST-ACTING CLEANSER 
IN SCRUBBING MACHINES 


When it comes to cleansers for use in scrubbing machines on factory 
floors, Setol has what it takes,—speed! The chemical action of most 
floor-cleaning powders is too slow for their satisfactory use in scrub- 
bing machines. Setol, developed expressly for that purpose, is 
amazingly fast . .. its chemical action is instantaneous! 


Setol is a mineral oil solvent that penetrates and removes even the 
most stubborn coatings of grimy oil and grease. Yet it is thoroughly 
safe—on your floors as well as in your scrubbing machine. An all- 
purpose cleanser, Setol is used with equal effectiveness for cleaning 
painted walls, woodwork, ceilings. Contains no harmful properties 
that clean away the finish and discourage frequent cleaning. 


Yes, Setol is the labor-saving answer to greasy, grimy cleaning prob- 
lems. And it’s so economical to use, — reaches saturation with one 
pound in ten gallons of water. Both soluble and sudsless. Com- 
pounded in Finnell’s own powder mill, and put up in barrels, half- 
barrels, and quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3705 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


*Leli Keep On Buying Bonds 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 














been worked out between two important 
rival CIO and AFL unions in Detroit. 
There is much official hope that the agree- 
ment will serve as a model for rival unions 
in other cities. 

The agreement, reached after a bitter 
dispute between the AFL Building Trades 
and maintenance workers of the CIO Auto 
Workers, calls for appointment of a com- 
mittee of members of the rival unions to 
adjust jurisdictional differences _ that 
prompted a strike of 40,000 Detroit work- 
ers. The dispute centered around the ques- 
tion of whether the AFL union or the CIO 
union should be employed in maintenance 
work and in installing machinery in auto- 





—Harris & Ewing 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY TRACY 
... the disinterested member” 


mobile plants reconverting to civilian pro- 
duction. 

Representatives of the:rival unions went 
further and proposed that similar com- 
mittees be established in every city where 
there are local organizations of the Build- 
ing Trades and the CIO Auto Workers. 
These committees will attempt to solve by 
peaceful means any jurisdictional differ- 
ences that may arise. If they cannot agree. 
their problems will be submitted to a na- 
tional committee composed of members 
of the two unions, plus one disinterested 
member. The disinterested member is to 
be Daniel W. Tracy, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, who was instrumental in work- 
ing out the plan. 

Officials attach considerable importance 
to the plan, inasmuch as past jurisdictional 
disputes of this nature frequently have re- 
sulted in strikes. There have been few in- 
stances where CIO and AFL locals have 
sat down together to adjust such disputes 
peacefully. While only the AFL Building 
Trades and the CIO Auto Workers are in- 
volved in this pact, officials hold out hope 
that other rival unions will accept it as a 
model. 
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PAINTBRUSH BRISTLES 
OF DU PONT NYLON & 





THE OLD WAY: 





Hog-Bristled Brush, after painting 23,000 square 
feet of rough surface, brick and concrete, is about 
ready to be discarded. 


THE NEW WAY: 





Nylon-Bristied Brush, used on an equal area of 
the same type of surface, shows little wear. In 
another test of abrasion resistance simulating nat- 
ural painting strokes, a nylon-bristled paintbrush, 
after one million strokes approximating 840,000 
square feet of coverage, wore only Y% of an inch. 


Nylon bristles are produced by the Du Pont Com- 
pany. Nylon-bristled brushes are made by leading 
paintbrush manufacturers, 





FOR PLASTICS.. CONSULT DU PONT 
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Outwear natural bristles by more than 3 to 1... 
more resilient... safe with every type of paint 


NYLON paintbrush bristles came just 
in time! For just at the moment 
that America started to build the 
world’s mightiest Navy, the war 
cut off the supply of hog bristles— 
up to then considered the best ma- 
terial for the needed paintbrushes. 
Du Pont research filled the void 
—with an even better material. 
Since 1942 over 2 million nylon- 
bristled paintbrushes have gone to 
work for the Navy. The painting 
life of these brushes is at least 3 to 
5 times longer than that of natural 
bristles. Nylon bristles can be made 
to specified length, diameter, and 
taper. Nylon brushes equal or excel 
the old-style brushes in every req- 
uisite of quality performance. 
Nylon bristles are but one of the 
products of Du Pont plastics re- 
search— including several yet unan- 
nounced—which are setting new and 


higher standards in many fields. 
Don’t expect “‘miracles”’ from plas- 
tics. But you can confidently ex- 
pect that when Du Pont suggests a 
plastic . . . that plastic will often 
bring to your product greater at- 
tractiveness, new economies, finer 
performance. Du Pont engineers 
are ready to help you determine 
whether a Du Pont plastic will suc- 
cessfully meet your own post-war 
needs. Address: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics De- 
partment, Arlington, N. J. 


REG.u. $.PAT.Ore 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Paper Packs a War Punch—Seave i: 





The power of massive machine tools that 
press tough steel into useful shapes must 
be applied with precision for high qual- 
ity fabrication. The control of this power 
is a job for hydraulics. By Finger-tip 
Control, HYCON hydraulic systems can 
actuate huge stamping presses with top 
efficiency. 

Supplying measured pressuresupto 3,000 
pounds per square inch, HYCON pumps 
and valves are available for countless 
applications on the products and in the 
plant operations of heavy industry. The 
wide variety of mechanical services they 
perform includes the actuation of ma- 
chine tools, dump-truck lifts, materials- 
handling mechanisms and remote-con- 
trol circuits. They will relieve the starting 
torque on high-power generators, lubri- 
cate under pressure and test high-pres- 
sure apparatus. They function on aircraft 
and on the clutches, brakes and steering 
devices of heavy vehicles. 

Engineering discoveries are constantly 
widening the field of hydraulic applica- 
tions. New techniques are solving many 
difficult problems in actuation. You are 
invited to consult with HYCON engi- 
neers On questions involving the use of 
hydraulics in your products and manu- 
facturing operations. 


Write for complete information. 


REGISTERED TRADE 


High -Presoune Hydraulic Sylane 


Patented—Manutactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


* 


THE NEW YORK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
Factories * Watertown, New York 


Let’s Finish the Job * Buy More War Bonds 


IN 


C FOR MASSIVE PRESSURES 
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ewe oem Lstted: 
ABOUT SURPLUS-SALE POLICY 


Veterans of this war who want to es- 
tablish and maintain themselves in busi- 
ness or in farming are getting first chance 
to buy surplus war property. Under a new 
system that started functioning July 1, 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. is serving 
asa purchasing agent for these veterans. 

It is expected that a billion dollars’ 
worth of surplus property will be bought 
by veterans in the next year and a half. 
Already the demand is heavy for the thou- 
sands of items that no longer are needed 
by the armed services. In the past, vet- 
erans have not found it easy to get what 
they wanted, have complained of being 
shunted from one Government agency to 
another. The new plan is designed to put 
an end to this frustration. 

Many questions are arising as to how 
the new system works. Veterans want to 
know just what the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. will do for them, where they have 
to go in making applications, how much 
they can buy on their priorities, what 
credit terms can be arranged, ete. 


The Smaller War 
serves as a procurement agency for vet- 
erans. It does not have a stock pile of 
military leftovers to draw upon, but un- 
dertakes to find the items sought by vet- 
erans. When it finds the items wanted, it 
makes use of a top priority to buy them. 


Plants Corp. merely 


As an example: A discharged veteran 
wants to open a dental office. He needs a 
chair, electrical equipment, office fixtures 
and other items. He fills out an applica- 
tion, which he has obtained from the near- 
est field office of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp.. and files it with that field office. 


The SWPC office reviews the application 
and determines whether the dentist has a 
reasonable chance to succeed in his ven- 
ture. If SWPC finds that he has, it will 
start a search for the equipment. The 
search will be made among Government 
(isposal agencies. If the dental equipment 
is found and the price is satisfactory, it 
will be sold to the veteran. The price will 
he fixed by the disposal agency, but in no 
case will it be higher than the original cost 
to the Government, less allowances for 
depreciation and obsolescence. Shipping or 
lelivery costs will be paid by the veteran. 


That is the procedure for buying equip- 
ment to start a business or profession. 
But how does a veteran who wants to 
go into farming go about buying the 
equipment he needs? 


The veteran who is in the market for a 


tuck, a jeep or some other piece of equip- 
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ment useful on the farm files his applica- 
tion with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency office in his county. If the AAA 
office decides that he has a_ reasonable 
chance to succeed as a farmer, it will re- 
turn the application to the veteran and he 
will file it with the nearest SWPC office. 
SWPC then will follow the same procedure 
in obtaining the equipment as it follows 
for veterans going into business. 


What limit is there to the amount of 
property a veteran can buy with his 
priority, and what evidence must he 
show that he is eligible to use the 
priority? 


Any honorably discharged veteran, man 
or woman, is entitled to buy up to $2,500 
worth of property. A man and wife, if 
both are veterans. who wish to establish 
a joint business enterprise thus are eligible 
to buy $5,000 worth of property. Also, 
several veterans can join together to in- 
crease the amount of property they are 
entitled to buy. In order to buy at top 
priority, a veteran must show that he in- 
tends to use the property to establish or 
maintain his own small business, agricul- 
tural, or professional enterprise. In the 
case of a small business. the capital in- 
vested must not exceed $50,000. Capital 
investment in a farming, fruit-growing, 
grazing or fishing enterprise must not be 
more than $25,000. 


No veteran is entitled to a double priority. 
That is, he cannot buy $2,500 worth of 
property for use on a farm and another 
$2500 to equip a small business. The 
$2,500 limit applies only to the amount 
of property a veteran can buy with top 
priority. He also may buy additional prop- 
erty under procedure set up by SWPC 
for sale of surpluses to small businessmen 
who are nonveterans. Credit terms through 
SWPC are available for veterans desiring 
to buy on the installment plan. Tenta- 
tively, these terms call for down payments 
as low as 15 per cent at interest of + per 
cent annually. A maximum time of five 
years for repayment is allowed for pur- 
chases of durable goods and of three years 
or less for purchases of consumer goods, 
depending upon the type of property. 


Veterans are not eligible to apply for sur- 
plus goods until they have 
charged. Complaints have been made that 
veterans who are discharged late will not 
get their share of property. The official 
answer is that property will be released 
on a continuing basis, at the same rate as 
men are demobilized, and there should be 


been dis- 


enough to go around. 
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Special Kaport: 


Advantages she will have 
in campaign for exports 
50 per cent above prewar 


The financial plight of Great Britain 

suddenly is attracting the attention and 
sympathy of U.S. Senators and private 
U. S. bankers. They are suggesting that 
the proposed World Monetary Fund and 
World Bank cannot operate successfully 
until British finances are repaired. Credits 
or grants from this country of $3,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 to make those 
repairs are being mentioned. 
' This eagerness to supply the British 
with dollars is not reflected by the U.S. 
Treasury or State Departments. It is re- 
ceiving almost no response from the Brit- 
ish themselves, who do not appear nearly 
so worried over postwar prospects as their 
well-wishers in the United States. 

Conflicts in viewpoint flared briefly and 
quieted quickly in the -Senate Banking 


Committee when Senator Fulbright. 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, asked Assistant 


- Treasury Secretary Harry D. White what 
he thought of postwar aid to Britain. The 





MACHINIST 
Home market curtailed ... 
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(This article represents the result of an 











extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BRITAIN’S FINANCIAL TROUBLE 
AND HER PLAN TO COMBAT IT 


Determination to Avoid Loans, Despite Gestures of U.S. Bankers 





~ Merri & Seine 
SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
London wasn’t nearly as worried 


Arkansas Senator, impressed with a 
$3,000,000,000-grant proposal by John H. 
Williams, vice president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, wanted to tack an 
aid-to-Britain amendment to the Bretton 
Woods bill for a Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. Mr. White would not reply 
in public, but what he said in private 
dampened further discussion. 

The chief reason why the Administra- 
tion shies from publicly discussing postwar 
grants to Britain can be found in the trade 
policies now being drafted quietly by top 
British officials. An outline of those poli- 
cies, revealed privately by British officials, 
is given in the following analysis of Brit- 
ain’s present position. 

The British problem, essentially, is the 
opposite from that of the U.S. This coun- 
try, to reach a high level of employment, 
must find domestic customers for the na- 
tion’s vastly expanded industrial plant, 
whereas Great Britain must curtail the 
home market in favor of foreign markets. 

This results from the fact that the Brit- 
ish must import nearly all of their raw 
materials, including a large percentage of 
food, and they no longer have as many 
resources to pay for them. Britain, theree 


fore, must devote a large part of her effort 
to producing goods that can be exchanged 
for the imports that have to be obtained. 

This situation is complicated by a huge 
domestic demand. A third of Britain’s 
13,000,000 houses, for example, need to 
be rebuilt or repaired. Through six years 
of war, Britons have bought less than half 
as much clothing as in prewar, and almost 
all wardrobes need replenishing. The cen- 
tral problem thus is to keep home buying 
down so sales of British goods abroad can 
be boosted far above prewar levels. 

The basic facts about Britain’s condi- 
tion are these: 

Before the war, the British bought 
more goods from world markets than they 
sold in world markets. Between 1936 and 
1938, British imports averaged $3,760,- 
000,000 a year. Exports of British goods 
averaged $2,160,000,000 a year in the same 
period. The annual trading deficit amount- 
ed to $1,600,000,000. 

This deficit was made up by income 
from overseas investments, from shipping 
charges and from fees paid for brokerage, 
banking, insurance and other services. 
Altogether, these payments amounted to 





CHEMIST 
«+. in favor of foreign trade 
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Sometimes METAL gets tense, too 


Yes, under certain conditions, metal gets ready for further processing, machining 
as tense as humans do. Forinstance,thecyl- | and assembly. 

inder blocks for Hendy Diesel-electric sets. Through every stage of manufacture 
These are welded because welded units save equally high-standard production methods 
weight. But welding sets up “locked in are maintained. 

stresses’’; the steel plates and the metal Hendy skill in manufacture is producing 
welds pull against one another, creating ever-finer Diesel engines, steam turbines, 
tensions which must be removed to pre- reduction gears and turbo-generators. Our 
vent distortion. nearest office will welcome your inquiry. 
The cure is made through a process of 
heat treatment in the stress-relieving oven 











shown above. Tempered through 27 hours 
in the oven—six at peak heat of 1150° Fah- 
renheit—they emerge as integrated units, 
free from all stresses. Only then are they 
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of $160,000,000. That was met by selling 
foreign assets. 

After this war, British income from in- 
vestments, from shipping and from serv- 
ices won’t be nearly so large. Overseas as- 
sets worth $4,400,000,000 have been dis- 
posed of. That means a loss of around 
$200,000,000 a year in British income. The 
merchant marine is only three fourths as 
large as before the war, and that means 
less income from shipping. The Britis’: 
also #ave lost some banking and insurance 
business, and bulk buying of raw mate- 
rials is expected to reduce fees for broker 
age and commissions. Income from these 
sources, it is estimated, will dip to $180.- 


$1,440,000,000 a year, leaving a net deficit 
| 
| 
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courtesy 000.000 a_ year, compared with $360. 
Celanese 7 nen iguanas 
Photo courtesy of Signal Celluloid 000,000 befor e the war. ; ; 
Corps, U. S. Army » Corp. The British also are in debt to other 


The Gun is Always Dry 


and ready for instant use 










To keep a gun dry AND ready called 
for a bag or “envelope” of waterproof 
macerial that would be tough, trans- 
parent, extremely thin and flexible — 
capable of being sealed permanently 
on the ends and two sides, and twisted 
air-and water-tight at the open end. 

Why? Because the fighting man 
must carry his gun safely through surf 
— must be able to locate and pull the 
trigger through the material, and shoot 
through the bag without danger. If he 
stumbies and falls, the gun floats and 
can be retrieved quickly — in fact, the 
gun so encased will aid in supporting 
his weight if he is wounded or steps 
into deep water. 

American research developed a cal- 
endered vinyl based material expressly 
for this purpose . . . and the Kellogg 









































countries. During the war they bought 
munitions and supplies from all over the 
world: meat from Argentina, oil from Iraq, 
metals from Spain, cotton from Egypt. 
metals and fibers from India. These pur- 
chases were paid for in pounds sterling, 
and, since goods could not be sold in ex- 
change, this sterling was blocked. Frozen 
sterling accounts and other debts now ex- 
ceed $12,000,000,000. 

These wartime developments appear to 
present a woeful financial condition—a 
“broke” Britain. It is this situation that 
worries New York bankers and some mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate. It is not causing 
much anguish in London, where there is a 
determination to solve the problem with- 
out resorting to dollar or other loans. 

British plans. Major points in the 
solution now proposed are these: 

Exports are to be emphasized above 
all else. The official goal is to boost ex- 
ports to a level half again as high as pre- 
war. That means annual sales of British 
goods in world markets amounting to 
$3,240,000,000—more than three times 
the volume of exports maintained in war. 
Steps already are being taken te reach this 
goal. SS.!f cf the 200,000 automobiles to 
be produced in England over the next 12 





Container Division cf U. S. E. has al- months are ticketed for the export market. N 
ready produced many thousands of Frozen sterling accounts are to be , 
these containers. funded. Different settlements will be made d 
The experience and facilities of the | with different countries. Some members of - 
Kellogg Container Division of U.S.E. the Empire are expected to write off their Ey 
are at your service — today. Kies ste’ ne balances as part of their war con- natic 
tributions. Cther countries may accept tural 
airfields and British surplus war materials good 
as payment. India and Egypt, which have lumk 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE the largest balances, are expected to ac- resor 
‘ cept a long-term debt—maybe for 100 
COMPANY years—at low rates of interest. _ 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast NTAINER | Imports are to be controlled. In order 
ELLOGG CO . to boost the export trade, British policy is Ce 
expected to favor buying of materials that the 
Le DIVISION | can be processed for resale, such as metals, latio 
| cotton, wool, and lumber. Essentials, like heen 
SPRINGFIELD food and building materials, will get pref- Tk 
MASS. erence over luxuries, such as U.S. motion 


ome PROTECTIVE» PACKAGING 








pictures or automobiles. Official policy, 
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Examine the advantages 
of Industrial Sites on 


The Milwaukee Road 


N each of the twelve productive West and Northwest 

states served by The Milwaukee Road there are many 
good opportunities for new or expanding enterprises. 

Even before the war these states supported 23% of the 
nation’s population, accounted for 39% of the agricul- 
tural production, manufactured 30% of the finished 
goods, mined 62% of the metals and cut 24% of the 
lumber. Fulfilling the war’s demands, the vast natural 
resources of the West and Northwest are being more 
fully utilized by an industrious people with a resultant 
increase in output and wealth. 

Certain sections have undergone material changes in 
the patterns of both production and consumption. Popu- 
lation shifts have occurred and more skilled workers have 
been drawn to areas where industry is expanding. 

The gains made through enlarged, newly established 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 





NORTH DAKOTA 











and more diversified manufacturing facilities . .. through 
the development of low priced hydroelectric power ... 
through increased shipping via the Pacific North Coast 
ports ... through an even higher efficiency in agricul- 
tural production ... are gains that can be held and ap- 
plied to the advantages of forward-looking business men. 


The Milwaukee Road’s modern facilities have the ca- 
pacity to insure the swift and economic flow of tomor- 
row’s commerce throughout this progressive territory. 

We invite you to ask us about available plants and 
plant sites, distribution facilities and warehouses... 
data on labor, taxes, power, raw materials and other 
controlling factors. All inquiries held in confidence. 
Address E. B. Finegan, Chief Traffic Officer, The Mil- 
waukee Road, Room 781, Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 





BUY AND 
KEEP U.S. 
WAR BONDS 

















however, is to keep imports at a level high 
enough to permit a slightly higher stand. 
ard of living in Great Britain than in pre- 
war, especially where diet is concerned. 

Advantages. To fulfill this program, 
the British have a number of advantages 
which they expect to exploit to the fullest, 

Britain is not quite broke, in the first 
place. Overseas assets still are estimated 
to exceed $10,000,000,000, even though 
$4,400,000,000 worth have been sold. That 
includes packing plants and railways in 
Argentina and Uruguay, utilities through- 
out the world, industries in the Empire 
and a considerable investment in U.S§, 
plant, along with investments of doubtful 
value in Europe. 

Dollar balances and gold are close to 
2,000,000,000. The “sterling area,” which 
includes British territory, except Canada 
and Newfoundland, and also _ includes 
Egypt and Iraq, has formed a dollar pool 
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See that fa 


Two years ago, that 17 acre plot was an apricot orchard. 
Now, it is the Pacific Coast plant of a national manufacturer 
... planning to serve the peacetime population of the West... 
the nation’s fastest growing market. 
















During the past year, 22 concerns purchased 
Ut factory sites or established plants in Santa Clara 
wis County. Among them were General Electric Com- 
we pany, International Minerals & Chemical Com- 
pany, Briarwood Pipe Corporation, Harold H. 

Clapp Inc., and others of like caliber. 





These firms located in Santa Clara County because it is the 
population center of the Pacific Coast . . . and closer to all 
markets. It is an area of decentralized manufacturing—with 
adequate labor, homes near places of employment and a pro- 
duction record that indicates an efficiency 15% greater than 
the national average. 


Oz 


Taxes are low in Santa Clara County . . . new 
industrial areas have been provided . . . electric 
power and natural gas are available in practically 
unlimited quantities . . . transportation facilities, 
by land, sea and air are exceptionally good. 
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BRITISH EXPORTS 
. . . advantages to be exploited 


Consider your own peacetime plans. Isn’t it time to make 
your own personal survey of the West Coast market—and 


Santa Clara County? in London, which has been added to 


through spending by U.S. forces and sales 
of strategic materials to U.S. war plants. 
Gold also has been mined in South Africa 
through the war. 

These resources are to be used as a nest 
egg for postwar revival. 

The British market is expected to be 
another inducement to stimulate foreign 
trade. To export $1,000,000 worth of goods, 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. the British estimate they must buy from 

abroad $380,000 worth of raw materials. 
Thus, a boost in British exports is seen as 
boosting British imports, to the advantage 
of sellers as well as buyers. Before the war 
Britain bought almost a fifth of all goods 


5 P n I c C L sold on world markets and she has no in- 
tention of losing this position. 

. . Banking services are another element 

CU viewed as giving a trading advantage. Al- 

most a third of the world banked with 
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\ 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK a" th ly 
But why not get the facts—al/ of them! S 
“Post War Pacific Coast’—the story of => 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual dices 
book, which will be sent you without =— 
cost. Write on your business letterhead. — 


pert. U 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


To maintain the nation’s truck transportation 
system until Japan has been defeated, the War 
Production Board has authorized the production 
of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks for civilian use. 
In the huge Dodge truck plant in Detroit, both 
military trucks and trucks needed to sustain 
essential home-front haulage are being produced 
in large quantities. 

To our Armed Forces go Dodge-built military 
trucks . . . over 400,000 of which Dodge has 
built to date. 








d 
To Dodge dealers are going the Dodge Job- 
. bss Rated ‘‘home-front”’ trucks . . . rugged, depend- 
sales ee e pe 
lants. able, precision-built trucks of traditional Dodge 
\frica quality. 
seal Dodge dealers are now taking orders for these 
trucks. See vour Dodge dealer now for a truck 
o be that fits your hauling job ...a Dodge Job-Rated 
reign ei: 
oods, truck. 
oa DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
rials. 
en as 2-Ton 
YOU'LL ENJOY “THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD.” CBS. THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
ntage 
> war Plenty of Truck ‘‘PARTS” 
zoods Insure Uninterrupted Operation! L 
10 In- Owners will long remember the continuous war- D OD G E tke TRU C Gs) 
t time service obtained from their Dodge pear 
men because of the availability of factory-engineere 
>, Al- parts. Dodge “parts availability” is a permanent FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
with advantage to Dodge truck owners. 





EWS 54.000 U.S. COMMUNITIES DEPEND ENTIRELY ON TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION! 














“So long, son... 


made to order for the wartime assign- 
ments now being carried out by his 
son and grandsons. 


. . - Haven’t had much time to get 
acquainted. Now I’m going away 
again ...a long way. This time we'll 
finish the job .. . for good.” 

Furlough...then farewell ...That’s 
the story of millions of young men to- 
day, still traveling half around a world 
on war’s grim business. And because 
our business is serving travelers, today 
our main concern is helping these men 
along their way. 

Harvey hotels, dining stations and 
dining cars across half the continent 
serve tens of thousands of extra meals 
daily to men and women in uniform. 
And Harvey restaurants and shops in 
great railway terminals serve them as 
they are brought to us by practically 
all leading American railways. When 
Fred Harvey planned his system of 
hotels, restaurants and dining cars 70 
years ago, it was as though it were 


Under war conditions, we cannot 
always maintain the standard of hos- 
pitality traditional with the Harvey 
family. But we know you understand. 
After the war you again will have only 
our best... the hospitality known to 
Americans through three generations 
of Harvey family management. 


ro) Soon she'll be in the movies! 


The story of the early-day Harvey 
Girls will soon be told on the 
screen in a new Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Technicolor musical 
production, starring Judy Garland. 
“THE HARVEY GIRLS” tells how 
Fred Harvey waitresses of 


the 1890's brought romance and - 


a civilizing influence to 


a . o typical frontier town. 


By Jihad 


RESTAURANTS * SHOPS + HOTELS * DINING CARS 





00 MILES OF HOSPITALITY—FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 





Copyright, Fred Harvey, Chicago, 1945 


Britain before the war, and the postwar 
British trade program is expected to pro- 
mote this practice. This part of the pro- 
gram also will help solve the sterling prob- 
lem by inducing other countries to keep 
larger sterling balances on hand. 

British industry also is better equipped 
for the postwar market. Officials make 
much of the fact that British plant has 
been modernized, efficiency has increased 
and new industries have expanded. War- 
time exports of British machinery, chem- 
icals, electrical goods and rayon, for ex- 
ample, have been emphasized, and these 
industries are expected to be mainstays 
of the export trade after the war. British 
cotton and coal, onetime principal ex- 
port industries, are expected to decline, 

Overseas demand for British goods is 
expected to offer no problem. World 
shortages of products of all types are ex- 
pected to bring forth ready buyers when- 
ever British industry is able to recon- 
vert. Because pounds are more plentiful 
than dollars in the world,-the British see 
another advantage there. 

Postwar policies. To produce a rising 
export trade, the British expect U.S. aid, 
or at least consent, for these policies: 

Rapid reconversion of industry. The 
British want to convert factories to civil- 
ian goods at least as fast as the United 
States. They believe that, if this can be 
done quickly enough. the need for foreign 
credits can be avoided. 

Exchange controls that restrict the 
spending of dollars and other foreign cur- 
rencies are to be kept until British income 
approaches a balance with outgo. Officials 
hope to reach this point in three years. 

Empire preferences are to be retained. 
The British do not oppose the goals of the 
U.S. reciprocal trade program, but are 
more cautious than the U.S. in tariff pol- 
icy. They would prefer customs unions to 
general tariff reductions. A world-wide ex- 
pansion of free trade is approved by the 
British, but they would approach the goal 
step by step rather than in one stride. 

Therein lies the principal difference be- 
tween the British approach to the Bretton 
Woods agreements and that suggested by 
some U.S. Senators. The underlying rea- 
son for proposing a dollar credit to Britain 
is to enable the British to “unfreeze” ster- 
ling balances, abandon exchange controls, 
and adopt more liberal trade policies. Only 
under such a policy, it is claimed, can 
Fund and Bank succeed. 

Both British and U.S. officials agree 
that Britain’s position as a leading world 
trading nation must be restored before 
any postwar financial program can suc- 
ceed. But the British are insisting that 
trade itself must be re-esta' ‘ished before 
such restrictions as exchange controls and 
Empire preferences can be eased or elim- 
inated. Since they received official U.S. 
acceptance of this policy at Bretton 
Woods, they expect to be allowed to pro- 
ceed on this course. 
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EWS 


The brightest page in the epic of war is being 
written by the swift flight of huge mercy ships 
of the air... bringing wounded American 
boys back to medical care. From the most 
remote battle front back to base hospital 
or to the homeland is a matter of a few 
hours ...or a day. Thousands who would 
have died are being delivered... back to 
their families and loved ones, to live out 
their days. Along with penicillin, plasma 





and the sulfa drugs, the airplane is the great 
lifesaver of this war. Douglas workers, build- 
ers of planes for the world’s airlines yester- 
day and tomorrow, cherish their privilege 
today of building wings of deliverance 
for those to whom we all owe so much. 











GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airlines — All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial 


Airlines — Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlinas — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airiines 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways) — Peck & Rice Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Aerovias do Bras:! — Aerovias 
Venezolanas (Venezuela) — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China 
National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S A. — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Deviet Hava Yoilari (Turkey) — Direction de Transportes Aerieus 
(France) — IBERIA (Spain) — Indian National Airways — K.L M (Royal Dutch Airlines) — K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — Lloyd Aereo Boliviano (Bolivia) — Panair do Brazii — PLUNA 


(Uruguay) — Royal Norwegian Airtransport — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — TACA de Colombia — TACA de Venezuela — TATA Airlines (India) — Trans-Canada 
Air Lines — UMCA (Central America). 
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IAGARA 
ws /usecticides and Fungicides 


Like humans, trees and plants need help in fighting off injurious dis- 


eases. Insects also are a constant menace. Growers all over the nation use 
Niagara chemical dusts and sprays to protect crops and assure greater 
yields of higher quality fruits and vegetables. The unusual effectiveness 
of every item in the complete Niagara line has been proved time and 
again—result in part of the same engineering skill and care in manufac- 


turing that distinguish all products of Food Machinery Corporation. 


FooD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemual Co., Inc. plants are located at Middleport, N ¥ 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA; CANTON, OHIO 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; DUNEDIN & LAKELAND, FLA ; HARLINGEN,TEX. 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC, DIVISION, MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


—— Lakeland 
Riverside 
Hoopeston 

Los Angeles 
San Jose 


Magara Cyclone Duster at work 


TYPICAL FMC PRODUCTS 


FMC “‘WATER BUFFALO” 
amphibious tanks. 7 of | 


FMC’s 14 major factories | 


make ‘‘ Water Buffalos” 
or sub-assemblies. 


FLAVORSEAL PROTECTIVE 
PROCESS...a porous film 
to keep fruits and vege- 
tables fresh longer and 
reduce spoilage. 


PEERLESS PUMPS. . are 
used wherever water is 
pumped. For municipal, 
agricultural & industrial 
uses. 


FOOD CANNING MACHINERY 
...complete line of equip- 
ment for the processing 
& canning of many types 
of food. 


FMC FOG FIRE FIGHTER... 
with 600 pounds nozzle 
pressure, atomizes water 
to extinguish hottest fires 
almost instantly. 


BEAN sprayers for liquid 
spraying of crops and 
orchards. The most ver- 
satile farm machine in 
America 


BUY WAR BONDS TO HELP WIN THE WAR — TO PRE- 
VENT DICTATORSHIP FROM INVADING OUR SHORES 
—TO KEEP SAFE OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT AND OUR BILL OF RIGHTS INTACT 
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UNCHANGED TREASURY POLICY 
AS PROSPECT UNDER NEW HEAD 


Treasury policy is not likely to change 
greatly when War Mobilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson succeeds Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., who steps down after almost 12 
years as Secretary of the Treasury—a term 
exceeded only by the 12 years and 8 
months filled by Albert Gallatin, Treas- 
ury Secretary under Jefferson and Madi- 
son, ; 
Mr. Vinson will bring to the office an 
intimate knowledge of tax matters gained 
from years on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, an insight into the reconstruc- 
tion needs of the country drawn from his 
experience as Director of the offices of 
War Mobilization and Economic Stabili- 
zation. He also holds the theory that tax 
policy can be used to encourage and direct 
the postwar expansion of business and in- 
dustry. 

Postwar taxes to be advocated by 
the new Secretary will stress the personal 
income tax on a broad base. Under Secre- 
tary Morgenthau that base was increased 
during war from 4,000,000 individual in- 
come taxpayers to 50,000,000. Mr. Vinson 
will try to keep most of them on the rolls. 

Business taxes will be reduced after the 
war, if Mr. Vinson has his way. This 
means more than repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, which is a certainty, but less 
than the Ruml-Sonne plan to eliminate 
corporation taxes entirely. Tax concessions 
to small and new businesses, already 





—Harris & Ewing 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
WLY 13, 1945 





FRED M. VINSON 


strongly supported in Congress, will find 
support in the Administration. 

Interest rates, however, are likely to 
draw Mr. Vinson’s active attention before 
a postwar tax program is outlined. He is 
on record as favoring a tax structure that 
encourages business and investment. Com- 
plaints are made that Mr. Morgenthau’s 
interest policy had the opposite effect. 

The Morgenthau war financing followed 
a definite pattern of offering high rates— 
2.5 to 2.9 per cent—to long-term investors, 
and extremely low rates, less than 1 per 
cent, on short-term obligations. Then the 
Treasury proceeded to go in heavily for 
short-term financing. 

The policy of offering high rates to bona 
fide savers and low rates to short-term 
financiers, such as commercial banks, did 
not work with complete success, although 


’ it did enable the Treasury to finance the 


war at the lowest charge in history. Com- 
mercial banks have been buying longer- 
term issues whenever possible, bidding up 
the price for Government bonds, which re- 
sults in lowering the rate of interest ac- 
tually received by investors. Banks, in 
turn, tend to sell low-interest obligations 
—bills and certificates—to the Federal Re- 
serve, which is akin to transferring the 
debt from one public agency to another. 
The charge is made that the Treasury 
thus benefits at the expense of investors, 
such as insurance companies, trusts and 
savings banks, that must find sound se- 
curities. Proposals now are made that this 
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helps save 250 to 315 


gallons of gasolene a day 


’ in this fleet 





Jamaica Buses, Inc., at 114-02 New York Bivd., 
Long Island, operates 73 buses, serving 
Queens and Nassau Counties. 


“My fleet runs right...and I can 
prove it scientifically with the Cities 
Service POWER PROVER,” says 
J. F. Weidner, General Maintenance 
Superintendent of Jamaica Buses, 
Inc. “It eliminates guesswork in tune- 
up. Tells quickly and accurately just 
what and where the trouble is. As a 
result we get better bus operation... 
less oil dilution...and save several 
hundred gallons of our strictly lim- 
ited supply of gasolene every day.” 









Cities Service Power Prover expert and 
Jamaica Buses, Inc. Garage Mechanic 
reduce fleet gasolene waste from 42% to 
18%)—normal idling operation— 
with the Power Prover. 
Free Demonstration—Write for 
details. (Limited to Cities 
Service Marketing Terri- 
tories East of the Rockies) 
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! Cities Service Oil Company Guar aiwars> | 
l Room 362 

| 70PineSt.,New York 5,N.Y. | 
| Gentlemen: I am interested in cutting _gaso- | 

lene waste with the Cities Service Power 

! Prover. Please send me more information. ] 
ae Re a ROR oe soe nye | 
| CI aicaiciiescinncesniioess ] 
{ i Bierce ciniissinsv eins sass sv vsansvasscnsenminpentonsimiants | 
| | State siscemsaheaiaibainiai | 
IL No. of Vehicles in Fleet ' 3 | 





The victory over Germany emphasizes the 
need of Power to Win to finish the job guickly 
and completely, concentrating on Japan until 
our war efforts bring total victory and un- 
conditional surrender. Continental, producer 
of Power, continues to concentrate on 


POWER TO WIN 





Engines 
Vv 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








Your Dollars 
Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 
and Keep Them! 


Awarded to the 
Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
for High 
Achievement 








situation could be changed either by rais- 
ing interest rates on short-term issues, or 
by offering Lanks more medium-term se- 
curities at rates of 1.5 to 2 per cent. That 
would be expected to take banks out of the 
long-term bond market, thereby lowering 
the price and increasing the yield. 

Mr. Morgenthau has turned a deaf ear 
to these complaints, but Mr. Vinson may 
pay more attention to them, particularly 
since postwar investments are desired. 

The incoming Secretary, however, 
cannot avoid .continuing a_ low-interest 
policy in general. The public debt is too 
large ever to permit a return to the 4.95 
per cent rates at which the first World 
War debt was floated. 


Under Mr. Morgenthau, the national 7 


debt rose more than 10 times, from $21, 
000,000,000 in 1933 to more than $258, 
000,000,000. War alone required $200,000,- 
000,000 in borrowed funds. The cost of 
servicing that debt has jumped from less 
than $1,000,000,000 a year to more than 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Mr. Morgenthau 
succeeded in pushing interest charges 
down from 3.4 per cent to 1.93 per cent, 


and Mr. Vinson has no other choice than 


to continue this policy. 
The postwar debt and tax problem 


promises to become a major point in future 7 


public policy. Mr. Truman has chosen to 
manage this problem a man who firmly be- 
lieves that high taxes and low interest can 
be dovetailed into a business policy to en- 
courage expansion and employment. 


Dollar credit offers are expected to 
give President Truman a persuasive bar- 
gaining weapon at his forthcoming con- 
ference near Berlin with Prime Minister 


Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin. That 4 


explains the unexpected appearance before 
Congress of State Department officials, 
who urged quick action on pending bills 
to increase the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank, now limited to 
$700,000,000. 

House Banking Committee members 
promised to take up one of two bills that 
now propose to raise the Bank’s lending 
power to $2,200,000.000 or $3,500,000,000. 
Passage of either bill would arm the Pres- 
ident with specific authority to offer for- 
eign dollar loans. 


Curbs on speculation. The require- 
ment that buyers of securities now must 
put up 75 per cent of the value whenever 
they buy on margin goes only part way 
in meeting Federal Reserve Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles’s program to curb spec- 
ulation. Actually, the higher margin re- 
quirements are expected to have only a 
mildly dampening effect on security sales, 
since most dealings already are for cash. 

The underlying reason for the move is to 
prevent a genuine speculative boom to de- 
velop. That is also why the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization proposes a 50 per cent 
down payment on farm land and a 35 to 
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To lhe Executives of 


THE LARGER BUSINESS 


IN THE SMALLER COMMUNITY 
and ther Bankew 


F your company is planning post-war 
business o7 an expanding basis, the de- 
sirability of making a banking connection 
of equivalent scope vow may be important 


to you. 


Such a connection will not interfere with 
your present banking relationships. On the 
contrary, it should supplement them and 
prove to be of considerable assistance to 
you, not only now, but also in the days of 
change and unforeseeable business oppor- 


tunities that lie ahead. 





Many of our customers are companies that 


do business with us through their local 
banks, which are also valued depositors— 
and on that basis of entire mutual confidence, 
we invite discussion with forward-looking 


business executives and their bankers. 


* 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Dhitalelp hua 4, Pr. oa OCryantied 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 















40 per cent payment on city real estate. 
; : Government reports indicate increased 
Qa a ~ : a buying by the public in every field. Con- 
’ = : ee _ sumer installment loans jumped $18,000. 
The Hand that Throws the Lever. eo rd 000 in May, to $1,065,000,000, highest 
; point since 1942. New mortgages placed 
. : w ee pong < on city real estate during May totaled 
“ $487,000,000, an increase of 7 per ceni 
over April and 20 per cent over May 
1944. Sales of farm land at steadily rising 
prices show no signs of diminishing, 
This rise in buying is viewed as a 
danger signal and the Administration 
wants to apply curbs before transactions 
begin to snowball. 


Foreign currency values accepted 
by U.S. officials come in for severe criti- 





A Centralized Traffic Control operator...who may be 200 
miles away...by flipping a few tiny levers, “throws the 
switches” and puts a fast train on the lefthand track to pass a 
slower train. Both trains keep moving ... all traffic is speeded. 


Control centers of this type are located on the ROCK 
ISLAND at several points, on lines where traffic is heaviest. 
Indicator lights on the operator’s switchboard tell him at all 
times the exact position of each train in his “section.” He 
plans and arranges “cross-overs” and “‘passings” that will 
move the trains with greatest speed. Wayside signals and 











4 : Sate A ; ; 30- 
signal lights within the engine cab keep the engineer informed. 
ze 
Centralized Traffic Control... which makes two tracks do the 
then 
the work of three... enables us to handle an ever greater a 
: a 
volume of freight. td 
F di + th d h | MARRINER ECCLES perz 
Better railroading is the creed on the ROCK ISLAND LINES. | . «te ell dees ie 
Through continual improvements we move forward on our é a cm 
di P £ PI dP A — cism by the Senate War Investigating 1aza 
ae So ee seaiaiiad rogress. As yesrercay Committee, members of which recently 0. 
and today—so tomorrow, ROCK ISLAND’S sole purpose is to returned from Europe. The Senators re getti 
: ‘ ‘ . t the » Malian Bes a nk. ae , 
provide the finest in transportation. port that the Italian lira at 1 cent, the J Pipe 
French franc at 2 cents and the reichs - 
mark at 10 cents are all overvalued. They aed 
ROCK ISLAND'S “TRAFFIC CONTROL”... . 1852 STYLE cite as evidence the fact that Italian street keep 
The first Rock Islanders had to do it the hard way. The urchins offered three times as many lire Fi 
candle lantern shown here is typical of the equipment of for a dollar as could be bought at official all 
93 years ago. Feeble candle light, showing through tiny rates, and that the black-market france ! l 
slots in the metal lantern, provided the only means of | ‘oat a glass 
Rock signaling at night. Today's Centralized Traffic Control, | ort oily 72 cent. ; ee blanl 
l l d and ROCK ISLAND'S experiments in electronic communi- rhe effect is to penalize U.S. troops by “ 
Sian cation, offer shcrp contrast to the meager methods of overcharging them for what they buy, te squa: 
yesterday's railroading. underprice, in dollar terms, surplus prop- than 
erty sold abroad, and to complicate Lend- —_ 


Lease settlements. The Committee holds fiber 
K ISL ND the State Department responsible. b 
; yn 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 62 Tri— UNITED STATES NEWS | 
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30-40-50 degrees and more below 
zero! That’s how cold it is up where 
the B-29’s fly. And our boys who fly 
them must be given every protection 
that science can devise to guard 
men against those paralyzing tem- 
peratures, to keep them as warm and 
comfortable as possible on _ their 
hazardous missions. 

One of the most important means of 
getting such protection is the use of 
Fiberglas* Aircraft Insulation in the 
compartments and cabins. It helps 
keep heat in—cold out. 

Fiberglas insulation, for aircraft of 
all types, is made of fine fibers of 
glass, bonded together into a flexible 
blanket form. It is so light that 20 
square feet, one inch thick, weigh less 
than a pound! And this feature is 
carried through in service because the 
fibers, being glass, do not gain weight 
by moisture absorption, even under 


conditions of extreme humidity. Fiber- 


glas is noncombustible, too. 
This 


found only in Fiberglas, has given 


combination of properties, 
designers the weightsaving, firesafe 
they 


where every ounce is of vital im- 


material needed in_ aircraft, 
portance. 
Furthermore, these soft blankets of 


highly 


acoustical insulation. The nerve-shat- 


Fiberglas provide efficient 
tering high-pitched vibration noises 


and the monotonous drumming 


roar from the motors are damp- Wat 


je 


ened and absorbed. 
The Fiberglas fibers them- 


FIBERGLAS © 


*T. M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Photo of Boeing B-29 
Superfortress courtesy 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 


selves are inorganic, noncombustible, 
chemically stable, resistant to corro- 
sive vapors and most acids, and offer 
no sustenance to vermin. 

Fiberglas in this and other forms is 
being used in the production of count- 
less military and essential civilian 
products. Perhaps your products, or 
g, can be 
made better with Fiberglas. Now is the 


those which you are plannin 


time to get complete information. 

Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, 1805 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 
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In ‘‘water buffaloes,”’ landing barges, ‘‘ducks’’... 
it’s durability and strength that count. And steel 
supplies these qualities. Many improved steels have 
been developed in United States Steel laboratories. 
And they will someday be yours in knives and forks, 
washing machines, garden fence, pleasure boats with 
stainless steel hulls. They’ll be marked with the 
U-S-S Label. Your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Idea of a sudden end to the Japanese war now is fading, now is giving way 
9 to the view that this war will run through 1945 and into 1946. 
le That is a point of fundamental importance in all business planning. It 
affects all phases of the outlook for business. It affects Government policy. 

Prevailing view now is this one..... 

1. Japan has passed the point where she could surrender gracefully, where 
she could give up on the ground that Germany let her down. 

2. Blockade on a much more intensive scale, and then invasion, must occur 
before the Japanese can be made to admit that they definitely are defeated. 

3. Time is required, six months or more, for that type of operation on a 
broad scale. Blockade is just now tightening around Japan. Immense forces 
must get set before invasion can aim at Japan's heart. 

So; 1946, not 1945, may readily be the decisive year in this war. 














Against that background..... The general outlook is this: 

Shift from a war to a peace basis should be rather orderly, even if slow. 

Cutbacks will be about as reported, will approximate one third from the 
first-quarter, 1945, level by year end, 1945; will permit orderly reconversion. 

Unemployment in 1945 will be rather negligible. What there is will tend to 
be localized. It may be 1947 before unemployment is a real problem again. 

Wage rates will tend upward, with Government encouragement. 

Higher costs, resulting from higher hourly rates of pay and from rising 
material costs, will force gradual but persistent rise in prices. New consumer 
goods, as they come back to market, will reflect these higher costs. 

Construction will be slow to revive in 1945. We tell you why on page 18. 

Profits through 1945. will be at a high level, but so will taxes. It is” 
not possible to count on any tax relief of importance before 1946. 

By late 1945 or early 1946, U.S. industry will be well along on the road 
to reconversion, will be less upset by a sudden end to war business than it 
would be if war should end in the next two or three months. 














In the matter of inflation control, a live subject again..... 

Credit expansion is the new official worry. 

Increase in margin requirements to 75 per cent in new security purchases is a 
symptom of that worry. Planners had suggested an increase to 100 per cent. 

A step-up in down payments on farm and city real estate sales, resales, is 
next in line. There are legal difficulties to this move, however. 

An increase in the holding period for long-term capit2l gain is being 
proposed. A gain is classed as long term now when the ascet has been held six 
months. Proposal is to increase that holding period to 24 or 36 months. An 
asset then would have to be held thet long to qualify for a top tax rate of 25 
per cent. However: Congress must approve any such increase, and it is not now 
in a mood to do so. A 12-month holding period may be voted next year, not this. 

















EL Those all are moves we have been reporting to you. They just scratch the 
COM- Surface of the problem, just emphasize that the country already is filled with 
ce money and that credit expansion, as it comes, is just to add to the problem of 
'UBE preventing this money supply from blowing the lid from speculation and prices. 
‘OAL, 

PORT (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Price control is a continuing, but less acute, worry on itS own account. 

Trend of controlled prices is Slowly upward, but there is control. 

Control of prices, at the same time, is proving extremely rigid in some 
instances; is complicating the problem of reconversion; is interfering with full 
use of this country's productive resources as higher-cost producers are squeezed. 

Revision of controls will come as pressures mount; will give relief here 
and there just when it appears that the situation is about to blow up. 

The hard fact of the price situation is that costs have increased, that 
the margins of profit have been squeezed about as much as they can be squeezed, 
that there can be no more sacrifice of quality to maintain margins. 

A rising level of prices, all things considered, seems nearly inevitable. 
Not a fast rise, but a rise that will at least cover future cost increases and 
part of past increases. The fact that manufacturers must now begin to plan for 
restoration of war-sacrificed quality of product poses another price problem, 











Outlook in industrial activitv now is showing a fundamental change. 
Industry's production rate is starting a long decline, a decline that will 
accelerate when war ends. Decline in this year will be from 235 per cent of the 
1935-39 average in first quarter, to about 208 per cent in the fourth quarter. 
That's the over-all picture. 
Durable goods output, largely war, will drop from 346 per cent to 280. 
Nondurable goods will decline only from 176 per cent to 172 per cent of the 
1935-39 average, with declines due to cuts in some kinds of war orders. 
Civilian durahle goods output, automobiles, radios, etc., will rise by 
between 40 and 50 per cent in the next six months, even with Japanese war going 
on; will bring a return to a level of production equal to the 1935-39 averazse. 
However, the rise in civilian output will offset only part of the decline 
in military output, will leave a definite lag in over-all production. 
Factory pay rolls will drop somewhat, from 335 per cent of the 1935-39 
level to about 293 per cent of that level by the year end. Trend is downward. 

















The big production declines will come after war ends. 

Even so, the postwar level of production is likely to hold above 1940, 
when the level was 125 per cent of the 1935-39 average. 

Furthermore, volume of unemployment to develop in this period will be lim- 
ited by (1) shortening of hours of work; (2) withdrawals from the wartime labor 
force. Unemployment is not an imminent problem if war runs through 1945. 





When war plants do shut down..... A policy statement on plant disposal, where 
plants are owned by the Government, sets down these principles: 

Fair value, not highest obtainable price, is to be sought for plants. 

Sale or lease to local, and small, rather than to national and large-type 
concerns is to be favored. Offers ar? to be accepted from responsible grouns of 
this type even if long-term credit up to 90 per cent of the price is needed. 

Lower price or lease charges should be considered if low price in sale of 
assets will benefit free enterprise rather than concentrate economic power. 

Offers that will result in plant closing should be avoided. 

Negotiation for sale or lease of plants before they become surplus will be 
favored by the Surplus Property Board. : 

There is reported now to be a brisk demand for war plants, but deals are 
Slow. Policy statement now given may help to speed up actual deals. 











Rail travel rationing on some informal basis may yet be needed. Travel is 
increasingly difficult on trains. Railroads do not want rationing. 

Convention ban seems destined to remain well into 1946 as things stand. 

WPB may be forced by events, by the scramble for materials, to keep some 
form of priorities and aliocations in effect longer than now anticipated. 
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BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


READ\ NOW is the new Remington Rand .. the dream type- 
writer of every stenographer, with its finger-fitted plastic keys, its 
sensitive Personal Touch Regulator, its action as swift as wings, 
as silent as snow... the ideal of every efficiency-minded execu- 
tive. with its extra capacity, its rugged construction, its match- 
less print-work, diamond-sharp carbons, jewel-cut stencils. Built 
with the same craftsmanship .which is one reason why more 
Remingtons have been bought than any other make, it is already 
being acclaimed by thousands who tell us: “You were right... 


the new Remington Rand was worth waiting for!” 
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IT’S ONLY A 
MATTER OF TIME 


Hamiltons will again 
jeweler’s store. 
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now. But Hamilton watc es 
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Hamilton Watch Company —Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy”— Lancaster, Pa, 
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joy cool, refreshing PLAIT- 
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*WRITE FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK! 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC, 
Sole Distributor in the U.S.A. 

57 Laight Street, Dept. US-7 
New York 13, N. Y. 







EUROPEAN INROADS ON TRADE 


BY ADAPTATION 


European nations are not waiting for 
this country to supply Latin America’s 
pent-up demand for goods. Britain is allo- 
cating man power and facilities for ex- 
ports. Switzerland has resumed cocoa pur- 
chases in Ecuador, is shipping out more 
manufactured goods. Sweden recently re- 
ceived an entire shipload of Mexican fi- 
bers and lead, is selling in return machin- 
ery, wood pulp and vehicles. The aim of 
these countries is to study the needs of 
Latin America and to try to meet those 
needs. 

Improved transportation, for exam- 
ple. is the outstanding need in Latin 
America. For months, now, Colombia has 
had to limit imports simply because of 
the inability of her roads, railways and 
rivers to handle the volume of goods 
reaching her Caribbean and Pacific ports. 
In Venezuela, La Guaira harbor is so con- 
gested, and traffic over the La Guaira- 
Caracas road and railway so overloaded, 
that imports are being cut down. A similar 
situation exists in several other countries. 

Britain is trying to meet this need. 
Railway-equipment producers have issued 
a Spanish-Portuguese edition of “Techni- 
cal Progress in Railway Equipment,” a 
detailed study of British products and 
methods. This is being distributed 
throughout Latin America, is expected to 
be the basis for replacing much worn-out 
or obsolete equipment on Latin America’s 
railways, many of which are British 
owned or operated. 

For Britain, recovery of Latin-Ameri- 
can markets is considered a major point 
in postwar trade policy. Government, in- 
dustry and advertising agencies are co- 
operating to bring this about. British 
chambers of commerce abroad are prom- 
ising Latin-American buyers early ship- 
ments of woolen, cotton and artificial silk 
goods. At a recent textile show in England 
attended by many Latin-American repre- 
sentatives, stylish suits and dresses were 
exhibited. But these are only for export. 
Britons will have to get along with “util- 
ity” models for some time to come. 

Sweden is resuming trade with the 
shipping laid up during the war, is selling 
abroad the products of many new indus- 


tries built in the last few years. Thousands 


of tons of wood pulp are ready to be 
shipped. So are machinery and _ vehicles. 
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TO LATIN NEEDS 


Sweden, now second only to the United 
States as a supplier to Peru, has replaced 
Britain and Canada, which long had fa- 
vored positions in Peru’s foreign trade. 
Sweden ranks just behind the leader, Brit- 
ain, as a market for Brazilian cotton. 

France considers resumption of trade 
with Latin America an opportunity to re- 
build her commercial prestige abroad. 
First French goods sent to Latin America 
are of high value and low weight, such as 
perfumes. New and larger airplanes are 
under construction to resume prewar air 
services to Latin America. A French cul- 
tural mission, after a tour of the Hemi- 
sphere, is drawing up plans for resuming 
the close cultural relations that made 
French the second language in much of 
Latin America. 

Other countries are taking similar 
steps. The United States thus is faced by 
the fact that European countries are suc- 
ceeding in building up their trade with 
Latin America despite the edge the U.S. 
gained during the war. The reason for this 
is twofold. For one thing, this country is 
bearing by far the major burden of the 
war against Japan. This limits reconver- 
sion to peacetime production. For another, 
American manufacturers are not so export 
conscious as many: European nations, 
which sell more of their total production 
abroad than the 5 to 10 per cent normally 
exported by the U.S. 

This does not mean, however, that 
American producers are being left out in 
the cold. Increased emphasis on training 
in this country of Latin-American engi- 
neers, students and doctors indicates that 
they probably will specify American goods 
when importing needed supplies for their 
own country. Also, American methods and 
products now are preferred by many who 
before the war traded only with Europe. 
And Europe’s trade with Latin America 
can increase substantially witheut cutting 
into the volume of U.S. exports. 

But European nations’ 
mean that American manufacturers cal- 
not expect to maintain large exports to 
Latin America without intensive efforts to 
provide, at the right price, the type of 
goods needed, and on terms that permit 
Latin-American importers to buy here. 
European sellers are out to set the pace for 
American manufacturers where they cal. 
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Honorable Service buttons are issued fo 
all military personnel who have been 
= honorably discharged from the service. 




















You'll see more and more of these 


Look well at this button, please. 
Remember it faithfully. It is worn 
by men and women to whom all 
the rest of us owe a great debt. 


More than 2,000 of these honorable 
service buttons can be seen today in 
the 76 plants, mines, warehouses and 
offices of Republic Steel across the 
country. These employes did their 
share in the armed services. Now 
they are helping to write the final 
chapter in Republic’s “Production 
for Victory” program. 


We are looking forward to the day 
when these buttons become a com- 
mon sight at Republic. There are 
18,479 of our workers still in the 
service. 


More than 21,000 left Republic to 





The Army-Navy 
E flag waves over 
7 Republic plants 
and the Maritime 
M floats over the 
Cleveland 
District plant. 


at Republic Steel 


go to war. Republic is going to do 
everything in its power to place 
these men in jobs as good as, or 
better, than the jobs they held 
before they went to war. 


These men represent a big block of 
the youth of Republic. We are 
depending upon them in our plans 
for the months and years ahead. 
From their ranks will come fore- 
men, department heads, superinten- 
dents, managers and other executives 
—many of the leaders of Republic 
tomorrow. In Republic it is cus- 
tomary for executives to come up 
through the ranks. 


The men wearing this badge of 
honor are coming home to the 


greatest opportunities ever offered 
in America. Our country is in a 
position to produce more and finer 
things for the service of mankind 
than were ever dreamed possible 
just a few years ago. And the demand 
for Republic materials and products 
is world-wide. 


Returning veterans will find in 
Republic plants and offices many 
new and improved methods devised 
during the war years. New steels 
and new uses for steel have been 
created. New markets at home and 
abroad have been developed. 


All this spells more jobs and more 
opportunities for America at peace— 
and for returning veterans to whom 
all the rest of us owe a great debt. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1. OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS + COLD FINISHED STEELS 


PLATES * BARS « SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS * PIPE * TUBING * TIN 


FARM Friicl= « WIRE 


PLATE « NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS «+ NAILS + PIG IRON: 
* FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 




















Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 





etc. made speedily and economically—in | 


any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate. 


Write for complete details 


THE HALOID CO., 279 Haloid St. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 











Midyear Sisaatallt 
of STOCKS 
and BUSINESS 


IT time to take profits in stocks? 
Will pent-up demands cause an early 
boom in industries with no reconversion 
problems? Will rising inflation pressure 
break through price controls? 
UNITED’s current 12-page report— 
Midyear Forecast Number — appraises 
the outlook for business and securities 
for the second half and presents spe- 
cific forecasts on the Stock Market, Re- 
conversion, Commodity Prices, Bonds, 
Stocks, and Inflation. 
10 Stocks from 
10 Favored Industries 
This report singles out ten industries 
in favored position, because of their 
ability to make an early start on civilian 
production. Ten stocks—one from each 


group—are selected and analyzed as of- 
fering attractive investment possibilities. 


A copy of this important report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin UN-75 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 














People 


of the 





Week 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat 


James F. Byrnes is the new Secretary 
of State. a title that falls far short of de- 
scribing the responsibilities and powers 
that apparently are to be his. As Director 
of War Mobilization, Mr. Byrnes, a small, 
wiry and soft-spoken South Carolinian, 
was dubbed “Assistant President” because 
most of President Roosevelt’s broad war- 
time powers over domestic matters were 
delegated to him. But now, under Presi- 
dent Truman, he is to become chief ad- 
viser on policy at home and abroad as 
well—Assistant President, indeed. 

Mr. Byrnes’s knowledge of conditions 
here and of reconversion problems is such 
that Mr. Truman is expected inevitably 
to turn to him for counsel at many points. 





SECRETARY BYRNES 


the House, the Senate, the Supreme Court, 
and as War Mobilizer, he was concerned 
almost exclusively with domestic happer- 
ings. Mr. Byrnes’s views of what should 
be done in the foreign field, nevertheless, 
are highly developed. 

He favors, first of all, according to those 
who know him well, a stern peace for Ger- 
many and Japan, and the reduction of in- 
dustry in both countries to a point at 
which waging war would be impossible. 
He wants to be friendly with Russia, but 
firm in championing American interests, 
He is always ready to compromise when 
disagreement reaches the loggerheads 
stage, but, when he makes concessions, he 
expects concessions in return. Mr. Byrnes 





—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


- «+. more than personality was measured 


And his position as the President’s first 
deputy in foreign affairs is made emphatic 
and exclusive by the withdrawal from the 
Government of Harry Hopkins, who had 
been Mr. Roosevelt’s principal consultant 
on international relations. So the Byrnes 
appointment foretokens much that is im- 
portant for America and gives his ideas 
on many subjects the utmost significance. 
This is particularly true of his views on 
international matters. 

Mr. Byrnes and foreign affairs. The 
new Cabinet member has had little direct 
experience in diplomatic matters. He ac- 
companied President Roosevelt to the 
Yalta Conference, where he took exhaus- 
tive shorthand notes of the Big Three con- 
versations. Before that, as a member of 
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long has been a supporter of the reciprocal 
tariff program and is expected to push it 
vigorously, together with other measures 
for removing artificial barriers to inter- 
national commerce. And, above all, he 
wants the United States to take the lead- 
ership in the postwar world. 

All this obviously will require the back- 
ing of a strong State Department. 

State Department shake-up? A 
shake-up in the Department is expected. 
It is to come some time after Secretary 
Byrnes returns from the coming meeting 
of President Truman, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin near 
Berlin. Meanwhile, he has asked the Budg- 
et Bureau to study the present depart- 
mental situation and suggest changes that 
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ROHR builds and assembles these The war with Japan is every American's war from house- 

huge motor nacelles for the Con- wife to war production worker . . . what we do as indi- 

solidated Vultee“ Privateer”... Cc viduals can prolong or shorten the time to a Jap defeat. 

newest scourge of the Jap navy. Nothing can possibly be more important today than 
home front war effort and war jobs. 


It’s a finish fight! Buy Bonds to the finish! 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VisT. A LIF. HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TO?ORROV 








YOU'LL BE GLAD 
YOU WAITED! 


The time is coming when 
more smokers can own 
Kirsten pipes. When that 
time comes, you'll be glad 
you waited for a Kirsten, 
and you'll say as thousands 
now say, “This is the cleane 
pst, sweetest, coolest smoke 
[ ever had...nothing but 
Kirsten pipes for me from 


now on!” 


All Kirsten pipes are now 
distributed by the armed 
forces to overseas PX and 
Ship Service Stores. Not a 


Kirsten is sold in 


the 


United States at this 
time, and none can be 


sent to individuals, 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Dept 139 
Seattle 1, Wash, 


Your dollars 


are’ still 
needed — 
Buy More 
War Bonds! 








HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.7 


A million fires; a proper- 
ty loss of almost 200 mil- 


f \ lion dollars caused by 





1) casting aside lighted 
hcieen: Niaiekibaccl 


fire. But records show 
that 1000 other fires are 


14 J 

and a thousand times a 
day, carelessness causes 

put out every day with 


Pyrene Fire Extinguish- 
ers. Pyrene, the pioneer 
hand extinguisher, is 
right now protecting 
thousands of homes, ca- 
bins, cars and boats 
against fire. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


Free booklet of househoig 
hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 


Pe 


ren’ 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


ene Manufacturing Company 





AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 








will promote eficiency. And he wants to 
study the present setup himself. 

The Department was reorganized less 
than six months ago by Mr. Byrnes’s 
predecessor, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. The 
functions of its divisions were more clearly 
defined and new men, in some instances, 
installed in key positions. But those who 
study the Department now say that Mr. 
Stettinius’s broom touched only the sur- 
face. The inner workings of the Depart- 
ment were not changed. Old animosities 
that kept the Department seething with 
inner feuds were removed only in part. 
The impression remained strong, both in 
Washington and in foreign capitals, that 
only men of wealth and social position 
could reach the upper tiers of State De- 
partment officialdom, an impression that 
some believe tends to weaken the United 
States in its dealings with other countries. 
Mr. Byrnes, abetted by President Truman, 
intends to alter this situation. New faces 
are expected in several key positions. A 
few new men already have been appointed. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, named a special 
assistant to the Secretary, is expected even- 
tually to have a place high in the Depart- 
ment’s legal staff. Mr. Cohen, an old and 
close colleague of the new Secretary, was 
one of the early Roosevelt brain trusters. 
He had a heavy part in drafting such laws 
as the Securities Exchange Act and the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. He 
also was an aid to Mr. Byrnes when the 
latter was War Mobilizer, and he left the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion when his chief did. Mr. Cohen long has 
wanted a State Department post, and Mr. 
Byrnes tried to_arrange it for him at that 
time, but it could not be worked out. 

Others. Another new assistant to the 
Secretary is Walter Brown, able young 
South Carolina newspaper and radio man, 
with a broad knowledge of Washington 
gained as a newspaper correspondent. Mr. 
Brown also was with Mr. Byrnes in 
OWMR, and, incidental to other duties, 
handled the press relations of that office. 
He is expected to be given a place high in 
the Department’s information organiza- 
tion. An assistant’s job also went to Don- 
ald S. Russell, who was in OWMR and 
previously was associated with Mr. Byrnes 
in private legal practice. 

Who will go? Together with specula- 
tion as to who may be brought into the 
Department, there is much discussion of 
who may be dropped. Assistant Secretary 
Will Clayton, in charge of foreign trade 
matters, undoubtedly will stay. Mr. Byrnes 
long has been one of Mr. Clayton’s 
staunch supporters and was influential at 
one point in getting his appointment as di- 
rector of war surplus disposal. But there has 
been talk recently of successors for three 
Assistant Secretaries, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Archibald MacLeish and Dean Acheson. 

But, regardless of who goes and who 
stays, Mr. Byrnes’s appointment brings a 
new influence into the Truman Admini- 
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stration, that of Bernard M. Baruch, 
financier and adviser of many Presidents, 

Mr. Baruch. Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bar. 
uch have been close friends for many 
years. When Mr. Baruch speaks, Mr. 
Byrnes is always 
ready to listen. Mr. 
Baruch has his idea, 
on foreign policy. He 
wants Germany 
stripped of industrial 
capacity for warmak- 
ing, and adds that 
the occupying nations 
should agree now as 
to what is to be done 
with each industry, 
put it in writing and 
make it public. He 
urges that all agree- 
ments with other nations also be given to 
the public as quickly as possible. He advo- 
cates that all agencies dealing with the 
peace be streamlined under a top group. 
And he urges the early negotiation of an 
“all-embracing agreement with Russia on 
the major peace problems.” These points 
may be indicative of future happenings. 

Presidential succession. As the law 
stands, Mr. Byrnes is next in line for the 
Presidency in the event of Mr. Truman’s 
death or incapacitation. Mr. Truman sev- 
eral weeks ago asked that the law he 
changed to put the Speaker of the House 
at the top of the list. The President is 
believed to have done so, lest, in appoint- 
ing a new Secretary of State, he appears 
to be naming his successor. But Mr 
Byrnes is so highly popular with the 
Senate that it now becomes doubtful that 
the line of succession will be changed. 

Mr. Byrnes personally. Mr. Byrnes’ 
background is virtually all politics. In 
that art, he is considered adept. He work: 
quietly, shrewdly and with a canny un 
derstanding of the effect of personality o1 
personality. In Congress, he achieved 
great reputation as a negotiator. A ma! 
of friendly persuasiveness, he many times 
took apparently hopelessly deadlocked sit- 
uations and worked out compromises. He 
is a believer in com- 
promise, but knows 
where to strike a di- 
viding line between 
compromise and ap- 
peasement. These tal- 
ents are expected to 
stand him in goo 
stead. As some view 
it, Mr. Byrnes now is 
transferring his poli- 
tical abilities to a 
field where political 
ability is of first im- 
portance. So the ap- 
pointment is being almost universally ac- 
claimed, despite Mr. Byrnes’s lack o! 
direct experience in the foreign field. At 
the outset, he obviously has Congress and 
the country with him. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MR. BARUCH 


—Underwood 
MR. COHEN 
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A Ship of War—With a Peacetime Destiny 


You won’t have to beat this weapon of war into a peace- 
time plowshare. V-J Day will see the Fairchild-designed 
“Packet” ready to plow the airlanes of commerce. 

Built specifically for military cargo—tons of guns, 
men and equipment for battle—the “Packet’s” huge hold 
will receive the bulky goods of peacetime commerce with 
ease, speed them hundreds or thousands of miles to their 


destinations. 


Designated by the Army as the C-82, the “Packet” has 
been nicknamed the “‘flying boxcar.” Its cargo compart- 
ment (2,870 eubie feet of unobstructed and continuous 


space) carries 93% of the capacity of a railroad boxcar. 


For further details about the “Flying Boxcar,” send request on your business stationery. 


suY U S&S WAR 56 


ENGINE 


AE=FAIRCHILD 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. ° 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Facility in loading is a triumph of Fairchild design. 
Split doors at the rear of the fuselage open to the full 
width of the cargo space. Cargoes roll smoothly into the 
*‘Packet’s”’ 
floor is at standard truck floor height. Smaller pieces can 


“Packet”? from a truck, for the horizontal 


be loaded through a forward loading door. 


The value of the “Packet,” to shippers of all types of 
““flyable’’ cargo, will be as broad as the future of air 
cargo itseli. Time and experience will attest to its econ- 
omy and multiplicity of uses. Thus, the “Packet.”” now 
at war, emphasizes the Fairchild tradition of advanced 


aviation, ‘the touch of tomorrow in the planes of today i 
Write Dept. G 


ONDS AND STAMPS 


AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


. i i sion, Jamestown, N. Y, 
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Aone the hundreds of large and small or- 
ganizations with which it has been our pleasure to 
work over past years in connection with the estab- 
lishment of new plants are: 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Aluminum Ore Company 

Hollinzsworth & Whitney Company 
Meyercord Compound Lumber Company 
Merrimac Hat Corporation 

Vanity Fair Mills, Inc. 

Tire 3. F. Goodrich Company 
International Paper Company 
Perichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


and many others. We believe that they have not 
regretted the’r decision to locate in Alabama. 


Your inquiry, addressed to our Industrial De- 
velopment Division, Birmingham, about industrial 
and commercial advantages resulting from locating 
in Alabama w’‘'! be treated confidentially. 


President 
ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 











“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, O1f. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Military Force for Peace? 


Sir:—Opponents of compulsory military 
legislation seem to be united in one funda- 
mental error. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll 
says: “It will invite general armament 
...” Murray S. Kenworthy says: “... the 
world would become an armed camp,” and, 
“thousands ...came to America to avoid 
militarism” (USN, June 29, 1945). 

All of the facts indicate that this is an 
error. The world has never been anything 
but an armed camp. It is not the fact of 
possession of armed and trained man power 
that makes wars; it is the prospect of suc- 
cessful aggression. 

We can't be sure that there will not be 
future Hitlers ready to gamble the fate of 
civilization on these odds. Why give them 
any odds? Military force that may be used 
for aggression must be restrained. We 
found in 1938 that it couldn’t be restrained 
with words, or appeals to conscience. Are 
we going to have to try that again—and 
fight a final war—or shall we bring the 
engine of war to dead center by being pre- 
pared to oppose the momentum for war 
with an equal force for peace? 


Jamestown, N. Y. C. Wik 
* * * 
Views of ASTP Graduate 
Sir:—As a man of $5 who is a graduate 


of the ASTP (Army Specialized Training 
Program), I have been interested in your 
letters of May 11 and June 1 (“The Yeas 
and Nays”). The ASTP itself was an ex- 
cellent program, but it is unfortunate that 
the Army has not made a more careful de- 
cision in using the men who completed the 
program. Most of us found that we were 
assigned to outfits that were “frozen” so 
far as advancement was concerned. I hope 
that some plan will be devised whereby 
qualified graduates of ASTP can take 
competitive examinations for warrant off- 
cer or for advancement as noncoms. 
There is no reason to complain because 
we are asked to do our work as privates: 
but the fact that the Army regards a 
man’s usefulness as largely measured by 
the rank that he holds, is definitely pre- 
venting full use of the trained men who 
spent a year in preparation for jobs which 
they now see being filled by surplus offi- 
cers who were given perfunctory training 
of a month or six weeks, or none at all. 
San Antonio, Tex. An ASTP GrabDvUATE 
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_ an Briggs has just completed $626,000,000 worth of war business— pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, was purchased—one of the country’s 
“a 1941 through the early part of 1945—consisting principally of oldest independent manufacturers of plumbing ware and plumb- 
he large aircraft assemblies, heavy bomber turrets and heavy and ing fixtures. In securing this Company, Briggs has added enough 
ig the medium tank hulls. Its employment rose from 23,000 to 36,565 plumbing ware facilities to what it already has so that it will be 
g pre- in the same period, and it added almost a million square feet of able, in the postwar market, to offer a complete line of plumbing 
ir war floor space to its manufacturing operations. Still on its books and ware for practically all purposes. 
in production are many more war orders. 
W. S. 2 E A 
Changes in War Requirements — — aot 161.10 
Free Space for Peacetime Work axes Were $5,307,161. 

Now, however, due to changes in war requirements, facilities Briggs’ profits after taxes in 1944 and after provision for rene- 
dusts devoted to war work have been decreased about 20%, thus per- gotiation of war contracts, costs of plant reconversion, and other 
a mitting the Company to continue to be able to meet its war con- costs arising from the war, were $5,307,161.10, as compared with 
anes. t tracts, and at the same time to begin to prepare for peacetime $5,239,350.74 in 1943. 

your . . . oe . 

vous body manufacturing. The consolidated financial position of the Company and its 

a N FE . Eetabitehed domestic subsidiaries on December 31, 1944 showed current as- 
an €- ew rounary estaousne sets of $82,647,409.64 and current liabilities of $54,303,994.08, 
e that In Cleveland as compared with current assets of $99,657,442.40 and current 
ful de- The reduction in war work also permits Briggs to make post- liabilities of $73,985,660.70 in 1943. 
ed the 9 war plans in other fields. For some time the Company has been The Company paid a $2.00 dividend per share of stock in 1944, 
; experimenting with plaster molds. Beginning with April of last the same as in 1942 and 1943. 
en SO § year, it put into operation on war work a large new foundry in 
I hope § Cleveland, Ohio, using plaster molds exclusively and licensed 
hereby § wider what is known as the “‘Capaco Castings Process.”’ This To Spend $10,000,000 
~ take | Will soon be available for making intricate and fine castings for On Reconversion 
it offi- peacetime manufacturing. Briggs’ future plans call for the expenditure of approximately 
4, Plans Laid for Postwar $10,000,000 for reconv ersion, re-equipping and new machinery. 
ecause Pl ° W. However, the Company believes that its principal job must con- 
ivates: u mbing are Market tinue to be production for war until final victory has been achieved 
ards 8 Briggs is also planning to re-enter the plumbing ware market in the Pacific. Until that time, the needs of the Armed Forces will 
ed by 98 large scale. On September 30, 1944 the John Douglas Com- always come first. 
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Behind Japanese Peace Feelers... Mr. Hannegan 
As Patronage ‘Czar’ ...A Treasury-RFC Merger? 


John Snyder, Loan Administrator 
and close friend of President Truman, 
would have been named to the Secre- 
taryship of the Treasury if he had had 
support in Congress. Influence of lead- 
ers in Congress is very great in selec- 
tion of top officials in the Truman 
Administration, which is sensitive to 
congressional wishes. 


x kk * 


The Federal Loan Administration, 
formerly headed by Jesse Jones and 
now run by Mr. Snyder, had been 
scheduled to be incorporated in the 
Treasury if Mr. Snyder had been 
named Secretary. There still is a 
chance for this consolidation, which 
would bring the RFC into the Treas- 
ury, sometime in the future. 


ok oe 


Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is scheduled to remain in office 
for a while longer, although it is re- 
called that a number of Cabinet 
changes have occurred within a very 
few weeks of the time that the Presi- 
dent explained that there would be 
no change. 


xk wo 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
probably will be the next Cabinet of- 
ficer to step out. Mr. Stimson would 
like to have Robert Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, succeed him, but 
there seems to be little chance of that. 
James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, is expected to stay in office un- 
til the Japanese war is ended. 


xk * 


A top policy council of Army, Navy 
and the State Department is under 
consideration as a means of linking 
together in some co-ordinated way 
the foreign policy of this country and 
its military policy as weil. In the past, 
diplomats have undertaken obliga- 
tions for this country of which the 
military departments were not aware 
and which they were not always pre- 
pared to fulfill. 
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President Truman is under increasing 
pressure, both from sources 1n Con- 
gress and from British sources, to out- 
line in more detail the terms of peace 
for Japan. A definition of uncondition- 
al surrender that the Japanese people 
can understand is a growing prospect. 


xk *& 


Peace feelers from Japan, to date, 
have come through China and have 
been unofficial. There has yet to be 
any Japanese contact with U. S. mili- 
tary officials or diplomats of the type 
that German commanders established 
some time before a surrender was ar- 
ranged to end the war in Europe. 


xk * 


James Byrnes will be Secretary of 
State in his own right and not merely 
the voice of the White House. 


xk & & 


Clinton Anderson, War Food Admin- 
istrator and Secretary of Agriculture, 
has been told by President Truman 
that he will have White House back- 
ing in the event that OPA’s Chester 
Bowles, Economic Stabilizer William 
Davis and Reconversion Director Fred 
Vinson seek to gang up on him in 
policy disputes, as they tended to do 
with past Food Administrators. Mr. 
Anderson, however, makes it clear 
that he will seek no arguments with 
these other officials. 


x & & 


The White House is somewhat wary 
of what it apparently regards as too 
much New Dealer influence in the 
OPA, the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation and the Office of Reconversion. 
These are the last real stronghoids 
of the New Deal group. 


xk *k * 


The next State Department shake-up 
will occur after the Truman-Stalin- 
Churchill meeting, not before. This 
means that a number of high officials 
are going to be on the anxious seat for 
nearly two months. 















—J 








Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is exercising a veto power over 
many appointments, with the result 
that party regularity is coming again 
to have some of the importance that 
it had when James Farley was Post- 
master General and had the say-so on 
most job selections. Republicans who 
held important offices during the pe- 
tiod of two wars may find their posi- 
tions less secure in the period ahead. 


x k * 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, is in line to take over from the 
Veterans’ Administration all of that 
agency’s veteran re-employment acti- 
vities. Mr. Schwellenbach likewise is 
in line to inherit the task of enforcing 
veteran rights to re-employment, a 
job that now is undertaken by the 
Selective Service System. 


x & * 


J. B. Hutson, new Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, is to serve in the capacity 
of general manager while Secretary 
Anderson devotes himself in large 
measure to policy matters. A broad re- 
organization of the Department is to 
be undertaken by a committee headed 
by Milton Eisenhower, brother of the 
General. ; 


—*e & ¥ 


President Truman has let it be known 
that he prefers to go slowly in carry- 
ing out the latest program of inflation 
control designed to slow up specula- 
tive selling of real estate and secur- 
ities. Recommendations of Fred Vin- 
son, Reconversion Director, and Wil- 
liam Davis, Economic Stabilizer, are 
being trimmed down. 


x * k 


Judge Schwellenbach, new Labor Sec- 
retary, had in mind the Wage and 
Hour Administration when he told his 
Labor Department staff that from now 
on he wanted the law to be executed 
according to its letter and intent and 
not according to the viewpoint of the 
Officials administering the law. 
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Our nation’s vast timber lands 
cover an area larger than the com- 
bined areas of France, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and The British 
Isles. The protection of this huge 
natural resource against fire, is a 
responsibility second to none. For 
fire, America’s greatest peacetime 
enemy, destroys millions of feet 
of potential lumber annually. 
But millions of acres of valu- 
able timber lands and range areas 
are saved each year—thanks to 
the Forest Rangers of the United 
States Forest Service, and the Fire 
Wardens of State and private 


timber organizations. Through a 
system of lookout towers, they 
maintain a constant, never ending 
vigil —detecting fires and dis- 
patching men and equipment to 
prevent such fires from growing 
into raging, destroying infernos. 

In recent years, the airplane 
has been used both for patrol and 
transportation functions—drop- 
ping men and equipment by para- 
chute to points adjacent to fires 
... thereby saving precious min- 
utes which may save lives, and 
millions of acres of timber. 

The helicopter, postwar, may 
be developed to render specialized 


MSDONNELL 


Vy PLANES: PARTS + PLASTICS 
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aid to this serv- 

ice. Its ability to 

hover, to fly 

slowly forward, 

backward, or 

sidewise, to make 

vertical ascents and descents, 

make it ideal for patrol, observa- 

tion, transportation—and fire- 

fighting activities as pictured. 
At McDonnell, right now, we’re 

concentrating on the production 

of planes, parts, and plastics for 

war. But we’re looking forward to 

showing you, postwar, just how 

and where the helicopter can 

serve countless commercial needs. 
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Cans that give ae i: whet the appetite 


‘ 


BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


ARE ALL MADE 


When your wife sees the Triple-C on 
a food can, she can be sure that the 
vegetables or fruit inside are fully-pro- 
tected—and just as nourishing and 
wholesome as when they were picked. 

Folks have learned that the Conti- 
nental trademark is a mark of quality. 
And that holds true whether you see it 
on paper cups, fibre drums, need 
products or war weapons. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to keep 
your eye on Continental—and on the 
Continental trademark. When the war 
is won, you'll be seeing it more and 
more on quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

* * SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x * 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + Paper Cups 
Plastic Products » Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts *+ Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. + Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com: | 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 7 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, | 
S. A., Havana, Cuba, 











